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Selected Hooks for 





READY IN JULY 


Celt and Saxon 


By GEORGE MEREDITH 

As the name denotes, this hitherto unpublished 
novel by the great writer of fiction, turns on diver- 
gencies in character between the Irishman and the 
Anglo-Saxon, and, though not quite finished, but stand- 
ing com lete ‘as far as it goes, it is worthy to rank with 
the author’ © preetest work. It gives in vivid manner 
clear views 0 Finish Tite in life in town and Teplice oy) fee 
strongly individ haracters. 
some of great charm, onl others Ty aoa Teckine in 
quality, win the reader's 8 pathy use the writer’s 
power of presentation es them so well understood ; 

and, beyond all, it sets forth in a re bly im; 
and human way the attitude toward each other these 
two races and the elements that cause it. $1.50. 
ly or in 


Pocket Edition of Meredith’s Works. Sold si 


sets. The text is the same as that in the Boxhill Edition. 
16 vols., 16mo, limp leather, net, $7.25; cloth, $1.00. 


A Motley 


Wonderfully sharp insight ror 
e y insight into r; notable 
comprehension of all social classes ; markable skill in 
ng i what he sees—these are the "chief qualities dis- 
in this volume of fiction by Mr. we one of 
i most prominent writers, both as dramatist and novel- 
ist, in England; the author of * F raternity,”’ omity A Fag er | 
House,” and of that play so successful both 
and here — “ Strife.” $1.20 net; postage extra. 


Philippa at Halcyon 
A Story of Girls’ College Life 
By KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN 
She has transferred to her pages the actual atmos- 
phere of a girl’s coll —the very spirit of the girl 
undergraduates. Nowhere is so true and so charming 
an impression ary of girls’ college life. 
= t Halcyon’ is one of the best college 
stories for girs ‘that has been published in — a year. 
It is filled of rollicking fun, and instead of ~~ ba 
idealize her characters the author humanizes om 
— Springfield Union. 
Mlastrated, $1.50. 


READY IN AUGUST 


Once Upon a Time Bg, RIGHARD 
Mlastrated, $1.50. 


Mr. Dooley Says 
By. the author of “ Mr. Dooley i i Peace and War”’ 
and A Me. Dooley in the Hearts of His Countrymen.” 
$1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10. 
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Summer Reading 





Landscape Painting 
By BIRGE HARRISON 

‘* The best book on landscape painting that I know.” 
— Leonard Ochtman. 

‘It is admirable in every way — in scope, in spirit, 
and in style. If it were possible, I would like to see a 
copy of it in the hands of every student of Painting in 
this country.’’— J. E. D. Trask, Manager Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

“Tt is more a book for the art student and practical 
painter than for the critic. It is full of wise observa- 
tions and good suggestions, often backed by instances of 
personal experience. It is a real and practical book, 
especially calculated to benefit the thoughtful and 
earnest student of art.’””— Wm. M. R. French, Director 
of the Art Institute of Chicago. 

‘“*The student will find it invaluable and many an 
artist will discover in it much of which he has dreamed 
vaguely without correlation. It is quite the best book 
on landscape painting I have ever read, and I wish to 
read it again and then again and yet again.’”’ — Geo. W. 
Stevens, Director the Tcledo Museum of Art. 
$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. With 24 reproductions. 


The American Civil War 


By JOHN FORMBY 
A concise History of its Causes, Progress, and 
Results. One of the two volumes devoted entirely to 
maps drawn to scales and sedulously tested and cor- 
rected ; and the only collection of absolutely accurate 
maps, it is thought, of the Civil War campaigns. 
$4.50 net. 


Our Garden Flowers 


By HARRIET L. KEELER 
Author of *‘ Our Native Trees ” and “ Our Northern 
Shrubs.” 

“This bock,’’ says its author in her preface, “is the 
outcome of a lifelong search for a volume with which 
one might make a little journey into the garden and 
become acquainted with the dwellers therein : their na- 
tive land, their life history, their structural affiliations.” 

“* A profusion of well-executed llustrations in half- 
tone and line add to the usefulness of a volume which 
must be considered practically indispensable to the 
amateur gardener. It is, indeed, a book that should 
have a place in every home library.’’ — The Baltimore 
Evening Sun. 

$2.00 net ; postpaid, $2.20. 
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THE BEST BOOKS FOR VACATION READING 








The Outlook recommends for vacation reading: “novels whose characters are so real and friendly that 
the reader is content to spend his vacation’s leisure hours in their company.” The best, newest, most 


readable novels are : 


Winston Churchill’s 


A Modern Chronicle 


The best picture in fiction of New York’s modern leisure class. 


Nathan Burke 


By Mary S. Watts 


« Infinitely interesting”; “a great novel” in its fineness of spirit and charm. 


Robert Herrick’s 


A Life for a Life 


Intense, powerful, and one of the most significant books of the year. 








NEW BOOKS ON SOCIAL REFORM 


By Miss JANE ADDAMS 


The Spirit of Youth 
And The City Streets 


An imminently wise and sensible discussion of the 
folly of leaving the fundamental] need of recreation 
to be supplied by dance halls and moving pictures 
shows run for private profit. 


Cloth, $1.25; by mail. $1.33. 


By JEREMIAH W. JENKS, Professor of 
Economics and Politics, Cornell University. 


Governmental Action for 
Social Welfare 


A new volume of the Kennedy Lectures in the Ameri- 
can Social Progress Series, edited by Dr. 8. McC. 
Lindsay. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. 


By HENRY ROGERS SEAGER, Professor of 


Political Economy, Columbia University. 


Social Insurance 


A Program of Social Reform. Kennedy Lectures dis- 
cussing especially industrial accidents, non-employ- 
ment, and old-age. In the 4 merican Social Progress 
Series. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. 





By Miss MARY CONYNGTON 


How to Help 


A Manual of Practical Charity 


A book for every busy man or woman who seeks to 
help the want that appeals to them, and wishes to so 
accomplish it as to prevent rather than merely relieve 
suffering. Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


By Dr. ANNIE M. MACLEAN, Ph.D., 
Professor of Sociology in Adelphi College. 


Wage Earning Women 
Introduction by Grace H. Dopce 


At least thirty investigators in all parts of the coun- 

try collected material on which this description of 

existing conditions is based. Citizens Library. 
Cloth, leather back, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36. 


By Dr. RAY M. McCONNELL 
The Duty of Altruism 


A discussion of the true aim of social endeavor—that 
each may completely fill his own nature and contri- 
bute towards the realization of perfection by all other 
natures. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61. 


Dr. Henry van Dyke’s The Spirit of America 


“One would go far to find a better interpreter of America than Dr. van Dyke.” His observations 
are the unhurried estimates of the man of daylight views and the poise of normal out-of-doors 
living among the best thoughts and the most genuine people of the United States. 


Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net ; by mail, $1.61. 
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THE MYSTERY OF CULTURE. 


In a recent volume of essays which he calls 
** Academic Performances,” Professor Barrett 
Wendell makes some striking observations on 
“The Mystery of Education.” He refers to 
the notion common with those who have never 
been to college, that the four years spent there 
teach something positive—the command of 
foreign languages, for instance, the appreciation 
of fine arts, thorough acquaintance with litera- 
ture, familiarity with science, or preéminent 
skill in some branch of activity. But, alas, he 
confesses : 

“ We graduates of colleges have the sad misfortune 
to know better. Few of us, for example, who have 
studied French or German for years, can pretend to use 
a text-book in either language —far less turn to the 
literature of either, as a matter of pleasure. Hardly 
one of us, unaided by translation, can make much sense 
out of a page of Latin or of Greek. Very few could 
tell you off-hand the century in which Herodotus wrote 
or Cicero, could distinguish between St. Gregory and 
Hildebrand, could give a clear account of Lady Jane 
Grey, could name the Presidents of the United States, 
could explain why no one who understands Elizabethan 
literature has ever supposed that the author of Bacon’s 
Essays wrote ‘ Hamlet’ and‘ The Tempest,’ or could 
expound the principles of Descartes, of Locke, or of 
John Stuart Mill.” 

This failure on the part of the college to place 
its graduates in possession of something hard 
and fast seems to have made a deep impression 
on one of Professor Wendell’s students, who, 
on acquiring an encyclopedia and noting within 
what moderate compass it claimed to have 
embraced all human knowledge, conceived the 
idea of mastering his encyclopedia, from A to 
Z, and of then seeking a professorship of 
universal knowledge and of sending forth his 
pupils with definite, positive, and complete 
acquisitions that should justify the years spent 
in their pursuit. 

Not less misguided than this young enthusiast 
for positive knowledge are those who imagine 
culture to be something definitely attainable by 
following a prescribed course. On the contrary, 
as Dr. Furness assured the graduating class at 
the University of Pennsylvania a few years ago, 
culture is not a result, but a process. Culture 
sought as an end is an odious thing. True 
culture, says Emerson, avoiding the finality of 
precise definition, “is the suggestion from cer- 
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tain best thoughts, that a man has a range of 
affinities, through which he can modulate the 
violence of any master-tones that have a dron- 
ing preponderance in his scale, and succor him 
against himself. Culture redresses his balance, 
puts him among his equals and superiors, revives 
the delicious sense of sympathy, and warns him 
of the dangers of solitude and repulsion.” It 
is, one might add, very much like happiness,— 
unattainable by conscious effort, and furthest 
from us at the very moment we exclaim that 
we have grasped it. 

Unmistakable to the discerning eye, however, 
are the marks of culture in others. Reference 
was made above to Dr. Furness’s commencement 
address at Philadelphia. It was on the subject 
of culture, and its tone and spirit most admir- 
ably illustrated its theme. Excellent as were 
the thoughts expressed, the manner of their ex- 
pression was even better. Let us quote a few 
sentences. Emphasizing the truth that culture 
is not a profound and exhaustive thing, but in 
its very nature superficial, the speaker said : 

« When the whole science of electricity was comprised 
in the solitary fact that if amber be rubbed it attracts 
straws; when ali that astronomy revealed was that stars 
were exhalations which the rising sun dispersed; when 
in all chemistry there were but four elements, — earth, 
air, fire, and water; and when no music was heard 
more ravishing than that extracted from three strings 
stretched across a tortoise shell, or than the breath 
blown through a reed, — then, in that happy golden age, 
every man was an encyclopedia, and culture, thorough 
and profound, might be acquired in an hour, — then any 
child could pluck up the whole tree of knowledge by 
the roots. But we have changed all that; we are 
now the heirs of forty centuries, and the heaven-high 
Sequoias of Mariposa only very faintly symbolize the 
gigantic proportions of the same present tree of knowl- 
edge, and the concentrated devotion of a lifetime is 
demanded for a thorough mastery of a single tiny 
twig.” 

It should be noted, in passing, that the speaker, 
far from making culture to consist in a smat- 
tering of all knowledge, insists on the necessity 
of thoroughness in some one chosen department. 
“ Know everything of something, and something 
of everything.” But in other regions, “ be- 
cause we cannot distinguish all the varieties 
of Solidago, must we forego,” he asks, “ the 
charm of recognizing Goldenrod when it trans- 
forms an autumn meadow into a field of the 
cloth of gold? Because we cannot expound the 
theories of the binary stars, are we to forbear 
to name the constellations of the midnight sky ? 
Shall we close our Homer because we cannot 
name the ships that went to Troy? A little 
knowledge is not a dangerous thing. If I 
cannot, for lack of time, drink deep of the 





Pierian spring, let me, in heaven’s name, at 
least take a sip.’ The office of poetry in con- 
ferring culture is dwelt upon, and, of course, 
Shakespeare, “« Emperor, by the Grace of God, 
of all Literature,” is properly commended to 
the seeker of culture. 

These words from Dr. Furness are here 
quoted, not because they make clear exactly 
what this mysterious thing called culture really 
is — which no words can make clear — but be- 
cause they and the utterances of others on the 
subject throw some side-lights and help us to see 
at least what culture is not. Emerson, writing 
on culture fifty years ago, ranges far and wide, 
after his usual manner; and his latitude is in 
entire harmony with the breadth of that culture 
which he sought to describe and which he him- 
self exemplified. In hearty agreement, before- 
hand, with the sentiments expressed by our 
Shakespearian scholar, he says: “ I am always 
happy to meet persons who perceive the trans- 
cendent superiority of Shakespeare over all 
other writers”; and further: “I like people 
who like Plato, because this love does not con- 
sist with self-conceit.”” Again, with the most 
liberal interpretation of the meaning of culture, 
he speaks of it as opening the sense of beauty, 
and adds: “I suffer every day from the want 
of perception of beauty in people. They do not 
know the charm with which all moments and 
objects can be embellished, — the charm of man- 
ners, of self-command, of benevolence. Repose 
and cheerfulness are the badge of the gentleman, 
— repose in energy.” He finally sums up the 
whole matter by declaring that ‘a cheerful and 
intelligent face is the end of culture, and success 
enough.” 

Matthew Arnold has a large and worthy 
conception of culture in asserting it to be “the 
disinterested pursuit of perfection.’””’ The end 
here is certainly sufficiently unattainable to suit 
the most ardent idealist. Not quite so good is 
his other and probably better-known definition 
of culture as “the acquainting ourselves with 
the best that has been known and said in the 
world, and thus with the history of the human 
spirit.” The best that has been known and said 
is not at all times the easiest thing to determine ; 
and even if it were, a mere book-worm of good 
memory could master it without necessarily be- 
coming thereby a person of culture. 

John Addington Symonds, while asserting 
that culture is not an end in itself, but that it 
“ prepares man for life, for work, for action, for 
the reception and emission of ideas,” yet makes 
it something a little too definite, too attainable, 
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one might say, in describing it as “‘ the raising 
of previously educated intellectual faculties to 
their highest potency by the conscious effort of 
their possessors.”” Better is his shorter and less 
precise definition, “ self-effectuation,” or the ar- 
rival at what the Germans call Selbstandigkeit 
—except that here too we have a result rather 
than a process. A later passage has more of 
suggestion and enlightenment ; it identifies cul- 
ture with “a psychical state, so to speak, which 
may be acquired by sympathetic and assimila- 
tive study.” By a rather unexpected concession 
from this eminent humanist, humanism and 
also science are named as the “two principal 
methods for arriving at the ends involved in 
culture.” But it is soon added that if, as Pope 
asserts, ‘“‘the proper study of mankind is man,” 
then humanism must always hold the first place 
in the higher intellectual culture. 

Curious and perplexing are the relations 
of culture to genius and of genius to culture. 
Talent and culture naturally consort with each 
other, but genius is impatient of all rules and 
limitations. Burns and Turner and Walt Whit- 
man were hardly men of culture, perhaps because 
they were so much more. Goethe and Heine, 
Dante and Petrarch and Tasso, Milton and 
Keats, were all cultured men of genius. To 


Shakespeare it would be absurd to deny cul- 
ture, and it would be scarcely less absurd, or at 
least it would be feeble and pointless, to ascribe 


it to him. “Genius does what it must, but 
talent does what it can,” is the one memorable 
line in the works of a poet not otherwise mem- 
orable. Self-effectuation by conscious effort 
is not what we see in the manifestations of 
genius. Self-suppression is what would require 
the conscious effort. It is the innate, the invol- 
untary, the compelling, the something independ- 
ent of culture and defiant of law and custom, 
that startles the world and forces it to stand still 
and admire. Nothing has it to do with that cul- 
ture which, entering into the life of the specialist 
absorbed in the study of tadpoles or of Jupiter’s 
moons, teaches him his and their true relations 
to the universe. 

It is safer, and more likely to profit us, to 
make our conception of culture too generous, 
too inclusive, too vague even, than to form it 
on too narrow and inflexible lines. The defini- 
tions and general descriptions found in the 
authors cited above, and in others, are collec- 
tively not unsatisfying; but no one formula 
seems to cover all that is meant by culture. 
Probably no formula satisfactory to all could 
ever be framed. Possibly it may suffice for the 





present to conceive of the essence of culture as 
lying in that intellectual and emotional awaken- 
ing that comes with wider knowledge and deeper 
insight, and that is promoted by the study of 
the best in literature and art. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


Tue DEATH O¥ CureF JusTICE FULLER reminds 
us a little sadly of the fast decreasing number of 
those who were contributors to THe Dzau in its 
earlier years. Mr. Fuller —or “Mel” Fuller, as 
his friends knew him then — was a great reader of 
books of all sorts, and an excellent reviewer of them. 
He did not disdain the novel; and his first contribu- 
tion to Tue Drax (Jan. 1, 1881) was a four-column 
review of Disraeli’s “Endymion,” which had then 
just appeared. It was one of the “best sellers” of 
its day — largely because, as the reviewer said, it 
was “the work of a Prime Minister of England.” 
The novel fails, we are told, in “the only real test 
of the merit of a production like this” —in anything 
like a masterly delineation of character; and the 
summing up is that “upon the whole, the Earl of 
Beaconsfield must depend for posthumous fame upon 
something else than his novels ”— an opinion which 
time has pretty well approved. Mr. Fuller was espe- 
cially fond of biography, and contributed to an early 
number of Tue Dra an extended review of the life 
of General Hancock, a character whom Mr. Fuller 
greatly admired, not only as a gallant soldier but 
because of his “profound sense of the importance 
of subordinating the military to the civil authority,” 
and his “deep conviction of the utility of the peace- 
ful methods of civil government.” “ Paternalism, 
with its constant intermeddling with individual free- 
dom, has no place in a system which rests upon the 
self-reliant energies of the people,” was the demo- 
cratic utterance of the future Chief Justice. Others 
of Mr. Fuller’s biographical writings were on John 
Quincy Adams (Tue Dat, April 1, 1882) and on 
Jefferson and Hamilton (May 1, 1883). Readers 
of the present day might find entertainment in Mr. 
Fuller’s eight-column review of a life of Benton 
by Theodore Roosevelt (May 1, 1887), in which the 
reviewer finds that “Mr. Roosevelt holds the pen of 
a ready writer, and has a mind definitely made up 
as to public men and measures of the period under 
consideration.” A peculiar interest attaches to an 
article on Chief Justice Marshall (Tue Diat, May 
1, 1885), of whom Mr. Fuller said : “In mere juridi- 
eal learning he has been surpassed by some, but in 
the power of pure reason by none.” An illustration 
of Mr. Fuller’s highly devout nature is revealed in 
this passage: “Numerous personal incidents are 
narrated in illustration of the simplicity of his 
[Marshall’s] character; but there is none more 
striking than the fact that the head of the most 
powerful tribunal on earth never retired to rest 
without repeating the Lord’s Prayer and the lines 
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commencing ‘Now I lay me down to sleep.’ As 
the years pass, the fame of this great man continues 
to shine with undiminished lustre, and so will con- 
tinue until the firmament from whence beam the 
glories of Tribonian and D’Aguesseau, of Hale and 
Mansfield, is rolled together like a scroll.” And 
these words were penned but three years before Mr. 
Fuller stepped from private life to occupy the posi- 
tion of the illustrious jurist of whom he wrote. 

THE ANNUAL OVERHAULING OF OUR EDUCA- 
TIONAL METHODS has been going on in Boston, with 
teachers reckoned by the tens of thousands from all 
parts of the country in attendance. As is usual on 
such occasions, there has been much criticism of 
the existing order, much attempt to tear down, and 
some worthy endeavor to build up. Outspoken cen- 
sure of the Carnegie Foundation as “one of the 
biggest monopolies in education that ever existed ” 
was heard at one meeting; at another, college men 
were pronounced incompetent for practical work as 
compared with high-school graduates, the colleges 
having become rather social and sporting clubs than 
training schools; and, again, colleges and univer- 
sities were declared to be usurping the functions 
of the normal school, functions that they are not 
qualified or intended to perform. In a discussion 
concerning the teaching of English, one speaker 
found fault with the material placed before the pupil 
as too remote, not of present and living interest, 
and urged the study of authors more likely to rivet 
the young reader's attention. Perhaps there is 
danger here of conceding too much to the pupil’s 
intellectual laziness. Those instructors in English 
who use in their classes current clippings from the 
newspapers, instead of Goldsmith and Burke and 
Charles Lamb and Walter Scott, for serious study 
and discussion, may succeed in arousing the pupil’s 
interest ; but whether it is an interest that is worth 
arousing, or the highest and best sort of interest that 
can be aroused, are open to serious question. The 
most notable incident of the Boston meeting was 
the choice of Mrs. Young of Chicago for President — 
the first time a woman has ever been President of 
the National Education Association. 

THE KING AND THE MAN OF LETTERS are both 
human beings, and one likes to see them meet occa- 
sionally on that common footing of humanity. Mr. 
Arthur C. Benson adds a bit of personal reminis- 
cence to his graceful tribute to King Edward the 
Third, in the June “ Cornhill.” “I came away,” 
he says, “from an interview with the King at 
Buckingham Palace, in which he had spoken to 
me very warmly and graciously of the Letters of 
Queen Victoria. When I came out, an Equerry, 
with whom I was acquainted, was waiting for me. 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘how did you fare?’ I said the 
only words which came into my mind: ‘The King 
was very kind.’ ‘He always is,’ said the Equerry, 
with a smile. That was the simple secret —an 
invariable and genuine kindness, which streamed 





from the King like light from the sun.” And 
further praise of his gentle dignity and great charm 
follows. Compare with this Boswell’s account of 
Johnson’s memorable interview with George the 
Third in the Queen’s Library at Buckingham House 
—-on the site of the present Buckingham Palace 
where Mr. Benson had his interview. “ After the 
King withdrew,” writes Boswell, “ Johnson shewed 
himself highly pleased with his Majesty’s conver- 
sation and gracious behaviour. He said to Mr. 
Barnard [the librarian], ‘Sir, they may talk of the 
King as they will; but he is the finest gentleman I 
have seen.’ And he afterwards observed to Mr. 
Langton, ‘Sir, his manners are those of as fine a 
gentleman as we may suppose Lewis the Fourteenth 
or Charles the Second.’” Again, with pleasing 
frankness, he assured Sir Joshua Reynolds, “I find 
it does one good to be talked to by his Sovereign ”— 
although Johnson, as he himself admits, did the 
greater part of the talking. Mr. Benson and Johnson 
agree in finding the near presence of royalty stimu- 
lating and genial. oP ag i 

UTILITARIAN SUBSTITUTES FOR POLITE LEARN- 
ING, in our colleges and universities, are so rapidly 
crowding Plato and Aristotle, Homer and Virgil, 
Thucydides and Tacitus, into the background, that 
in a few more decades it will be a marvel to find a 
bachelor of arts who has ever even heard, for 
example, of the Peripatetic School, or who can tell, 
off-hand, who wrote the “ Agricola,” and whether the 
same pen produced the “ Jugurtha.” At this season 
there are appearing sundry interesting announce- 
ments of new and never-before-imagined courses of 
study for the coming college year. The University 
of Wisconsin, for instance, will henceforth give 
instruction in “wood technology” to those yearning 
for a closer acquaintance with the chemical com- 
position and physical properties of beech, birch, 
and maple, and other members of the tree family. 
At the University of Rochester, Mr. Howard T. 
Mosher will in the autumn take his seat in the 
brand-new chair of “citizenship” and proceed to 
teach the principles of sanitation, fire protection, 
police administration, school systems, water works, 
care of streets, and much else that relates to muni- 
cipal or village life. It is to be noted that the new 
course does not promise to make good citizens of all 
those who pursue it, good citizenship like good 
morals being far less a thing of theory than of 
practice. 

A SUPERFLUOUS YARD OF PUBLIC-LIBRARY RED 
TAPE still remains, in some places, for reform and 
common-sense to cut away. In connection with the 
recent action of the librarian and trustees of the 
Chicago Public Library in deciding upon a partial 
adoption of the open-shelf system, a word may be 
said regarding one of the reasons commonly urged in 
favor of that system as against the old one of gratings 
and bars and strict formality of procedure. The 
applicant for a book, judging of its nature and con- 
tents merely from a brief catalogue entry, often has 
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delivered to him a volume entirely failing to meet 
his wants or equal his expectations; but the rules 
forbid the loan and return of a book on the same 
day, hence the disappointing thing must be lugged 
home and brought back again the next day, or later, 
when a fresh trial, perhaps equally unsatisfactory, 
is made. Therefore the extreme desirability of free 
access to the books themselves. But if, as many 
librarians claim, thefts and misplacements and hard 
usage render the open-shelf system inadvisable, at 
least let the stupid and arbitrary rule governing the 
return of books be abolished. To be sure, it makes 
alittle more work to have a book handed back before 
the record of its loan has been properly filed; but 
what of that? It is easy enough to register the return 
on a special slip and lay it aside until the next day, 
when everything can be made straight in the frac- 
tion of a minute. Some libraries, probably many, 
have adopted some such plan. But we and doubtless 
many of our readers know to our sorrow that not all 
of the closed-shelf class have yet shown this amount 
of sweet reasonableness in smoothing the path of the 


book-borrower. 


THE IDENTITY oF “Grorce MEEK” now consti- 
tutes a “question of the hour” in literary London, 
and is turning gray the hair of the public-library 
eataloguer, who is torn with conflicting impulses 
whether to class the already famous “George Meek, 
Bath Chair-Man, by Himself” with biography under 
“Meek” or with fiction under “ Wells.” Certain 
chapters of the book, reinforced by certain passages 
of Mr. Wells’s Introduction, almost persuade the 
eataloguer that the book is a genuine “human docu- 
ment”; and then again certain other features of 
it almost demonstrate its utter fictitiousness and 
fraudulence. The fact that “George Meek” is 
writing to the newspapers in vehement asseveration 
of his flesh-and-blood reality, and of his veritable 
authorship of his own autobiography, weighs little 
one way or the other; it is easy enough to write 
fraudulent letters to the newspapers, after having 
once perpetrated the fraud to which they refer. 
And it would be easy enough, again, to write further 
letters vindicating the authorship of the first series, 
and so on ad infinitum, or at least to the end of the 
writer’s finite existence in this world of pens and 
ink and of hoaxes and humbugs. 


THE WANDERINGS OF SABRINA, better known in 
certain college circles as the protecting divinity of 
the even-year classes at Amherst than as the nymph 
of the river Severn (Latin Sabrina), have been 
chronicled in a book that seems deserving of a place 
among the best of American student publications. 
To those who know not Sabrina, any handbook of 
classical mythology will give her pathetic history. 
Milton has honored her with brief mention in his 
“Comus.” But it was left to Mr. Max Shoop, the 
goddess’s guardian for the class of 1910, to prepare 
the most detailed and variously interesting account 
of the lovely maiden in his “Sabrina: the Class 





Goddess of Amherst College,” which is published 
at Amherst by Mr. Shoop himself. The bronze 
(or zinc) statue which, to be honest, is the real 
subject of this truthful history, is a replica of the 
Shrewsbury representation of Sabrina, and was given 
to Amherst College in 1857 by Col. Joel Hayden of 
Haydenville, lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts 
from 1863 to 1866. The goddess’s trying expe- 
rience on the college campus, and her subsequent 
many wanderings after the higher powers had re- 
fused longer to sanction her presence there, can 
readily be imagined to furnish material for the 
literary exercise of collegiate wit and wisdom. The 
much-travelled divinity was reposing in a fishing 
hamlet on the Maine coast when Mr. Shoop’s book 
went to press, but was about to start on a journey for 
parts unknown, to escape the profane gaze and rude 
touch of odd-year collegians in hot pursuit of her. 

THE ELIMINATION OF THE REDUNDANT has been 
the passion of some of the greatest writers. Flau- 
bert, in seeking ever to clothe his thought in just the 
right words, with not a shade too much or too little 
of emphasis, attained to something like perfection 
in exactly fitting the expression to the idea. Cut 
his sentenees and they bleed, such is the vitality of 
his style. Jules Renard, the French poet, novelist, 
essayist, and playwright, who has just died at forty- 
six, is said to have studied simplicity and brevity of 
style with an enthusiasm amounting almost to mania. 
“T would rather,” he declared, “write a short story 
than a novel, I would rather write a paragraph than 
a short story, a sentence than a paragraph. I like 
to rewrite a sentence twenty times in order to give 
it the precise form that best fits it.” This passion 
for restraint and economy in literary style, while it 
sometimes betrays one into mannerisms and affec- 
tations, recalls the excellent saying of the Hindu 
pundit: “A wise man rejoices more over the saving 
of a syllable than over the birth of a son.” 


DISTRACTIONS FROM THE SERIOUS PURSUIT OF 
FICTION are in certain quarters making notable 
inroads on the public-library records of circulation. 
At Dubuque, Iowa, for instance, 9671 fewer novels 
were loaned in 1909 than in 1908, the circulation 
in other departments of literature remaining about 
the same. Certain Massachusetts libraries, too, have 
reported a slight decrease in circulation for the past 
year, and the suggestion has been offered that pos- 
sibly the moving-picture show is responsible. If it 
is found that only fiction is being thus slighted by 
the public, the lessened circulation need not be 
regarded with unmixed regret. Out-door pastimes, 
notably golf and automobiling, to say nothing of 
ballooning and aviation, are in the ascendant, and 
are to be encouraged. The more serious reading of 
the scholar, the writer, the literary club member, 
and others to whom the world of letters is far wider 
than the domain of English prose fiction, is not likely 
to be materially lessened by any feverish enthusiasm 
for base-ball or other passing amusement. 
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A GALAHAD OF THE MARKET-PLACE.* 
Those who knew William Henry Baldwin, Jr., 


in his lifetime, or who even met him but casu- 
ally, can never forget the charm of his person- 
ality or the beauty and strength of his character. 
Those who had not the good fortune to know 
him personally can yet frame for themselves, 
out of the record of his manifold activities and 
interests and noble enthusiasms, some fairly ac- 
curate conception of him as he lived and moved 
among his fellows during the much too short 
span of life allotted tohim. The careful chron- 
icle of his brilliant achievements prepared by 
Professor John Graham Brooks, with the title 
“An American Citizen,” must appeal to all 
readers concerned with questions of social wel- 
fare and interested in the lives of those who 
have generously devoted themselves to the pub- 
lie good. 

The life of Baldwin as told by his biographer 
goes far toward disproving the common asser- 
tion that no man can play the game in the “ big 
business” of the world, and win, without loss 
of moral integrity. The late president of the 
Long Island Railroad, and director or officer 
in thirty-seven other important business corpo- 
rations, held himself always ready, in spite of 
his unfailing success as a captain of industry, 
and in spite of the public service he was able 
to render in that capacity, to relinquish his post 
and devote all his energies to the numerous 
philanthropic causes that already claimed so 
much of his time and strength, if it appeared 
that his continuance in business was morally 
detrimental to himself or others. But he re- 
mained ever “the Galahad of the market-place,” 
as Dr. Felix Adler called him; “the uncor- 
rupted knight,” as Dr. Slicer expressed it. 

William Henry Baldwin, Jr., was born in 
Boston, February 5, 1863, being sixth of the 
re children of William Henry and Mary F. 

A. (Chaffee) Baldwin. The father, whose death 
last year fell within a few days of that of his 
lifelong friend Edward Everett Hale, abandoned 
money-making for philanthropy, becoming the 
first president of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, and repeatedly refusing the 
most tempting inducements to devote his great 
abilities to the pursuit of gain. With such an 
example of unselfish consecration to the service 


*Aw Amenican Crrizen. The Life of William Henry 
Baldwin, Jr. By John Graham Brooks. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co, 








of others, it is not strange that the son, after 
completing his education at Harvard, looked 
searchingly about for some good work to which 
to put his hand. The various professions, and 
especially that of the preacher, were successively 
thought of as possible gateways to a life of the 
largest usefulness ; but none seemed quite sat- 
isfactory to the young man, although he did 
spend a few months in the Harvard Law School 
before accepting Mr. Charles Francis Adams's 
offer of a humble position in the Union Pacific 
Railroad offices. His subsequent work in es- 
tablishing reading-rooms and libraries for the 
railway hands, his rapid advance to higher and 
higher posts and increasing responsibilities, his 
management of the Montana Union Railroad, 
of the Flint and Pére Marquette, and of the 
Southern, and his presidency of the Long Island 
road, constitute an enviable record of early- 
developed and speedily-enlarged executive capa- 
city in a most exacting department of business 
—a record nowhere stained with the least sug- 
gestion of dishonorable deed or intention. 

Concerning the difficulties confronting the 
young and determinedly honest railroad man- 
ager in those early days at Butte, we read in 
Professor Brooks’s pages : 

“In the getting of new business, especially in filling 

his freight cars, he meets the familiar spectre of petty 
briberies. He finds his rivals distributing ‘favors ’ to 
those who have it in their power to decide where freight 
shall go. He learns that these men are often ‘shown 
the town’ by his competitors; that he too is expected 
to make provision for the display of dreary vices at 
expensive rates. With bald effrontery these practices 
have been such a part of the competitive system as to 
rank among the commonplace necessities of business 
enterprise. They have taken innumerable shapes, from 
mere ‘seeing the town’ with ¢ -up revelries in 
local dives, to the politer forms of gift and entertain- 
ment which soften and conceal the bribe through flat- 
tering indirection.” 
Baldwin’s way of facing such situations, of 
which he had a plenty to face in his nearly 
twenty years’ experience of railroading, may 
be illustrated by his manner of attacking this 
first hard problem. Writing from Butte to a 
trusted friend, he said : 

« When I came to Butte, I had the toughest job to 
tackle on the U. P.—as railroad men said, an unen- 
viable position. I was told that I would have to bea 
champion liar and become a veritable ‘bum’ in order 
to secure any business. I gave orders at once, however, 
that all business from my office must be done on an 
honorable basis, and that any statement made must be 
the truth. I decided to work the opposite of the game 
played by many of my competitors, and have business 
men feel that honor and fair treatment were our motto. 

. . We had almost no friends, and the bitterest oppo- 
sition; and it has been the worst up-hill work.” 
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But he is able to write later that his plan has 
proved successful and that he can win the game 
and still keep his self-respect. “I am not a 
sentimentalist, quite the opposite,” he declares 
on another occasion ; “ but every day makes 
me more and more convinced that I can carry 
out my ideals which grew out of my life with 
you and a few of our common friends.” Added 
te the perfect squareness of his dealings was a 
remarkable ability to get along smoothly with 
associates and subordinates. Those under him 
admired and respected him, and also felt a 
cordial liking for him ; hence they obeyed his 
orders and were always ready to listen to him 
when differences had to be adjusted to prevent 
a strike or other serious disturbance. His 
faculty for conciliating discontented or hostile 
workmen was notorious, and it became the 
habit of his superiors to “leave all the rows 
to Baldwin.” It was his transparent honesty 
and his sense of fair play that prevailed where 
others would have but wasted their words. 
When the presidency of the Long Island Rail- 
road was offered him he told the directors that 
he did not think himself the man they wanted, 
because he was known to be on the working- 
man’s side and that was not the attitude they 
would expect in a railroad president. On the 
contrary, was the reply, that was just the reason 
they wanted him for president. And when 
his anti-Tammany activity as chairman of the 
famous Committee of Fifteen seemed likely to 
impair his practical usefulness in the great work 
of securing tunnel and terminal rights in New 
York for the Pennsylvania and the Long Island 
Railroads, he had his resignation all ready to 
send in to the railway officials ; in fact, it was 
sent in, but was refused, as we are glad to note. 
Baldwin’s work for Tuskegee and for South- 
ern education in general, his exertions for 
tenement-house reform and for the lessening 
of the social evil, his service as Smith College 
trustee and as co-worker in countless good 
causes, as well as individual doer of many kind 
deeds unknown to the world, would by them- 
selves fill a volume. Professor Brooks has, 
naturally enough, chosen to dwell on his efforts 
and achievements as a broad-minded, far-seeing 
railroad man, as a student of the race question 
and an active worker for the improvement of 
the negro, and as a social reformer conspicuous 
in the many movements for weeding out the 
immumerable evils that rankly flourish in the 
administration of our municipal affairs. With 
Baldwin as his starting-point and returning- 
point, the biographer has made numerous excur- 





sions into domains familiar to him and inviting 
enough to the reader, but having little immediate 
connection with his main theme. For example, 
the chapters on “ Trade-Unions,” “ Labor and 
Capital,” and “ Open or Closed Shop,” though 
excellent and useful, and here and there show- 
ing where Baldwin stood in the larger concerns 
of his calling, do not contribute much toward 
filling in the portrait which the book is supposed 
to present of this singularly winning and gifted 
character. That he was richly endowed with 
other capabilities than those of a commercial 
and executive order, is made plain by the fol- 
lowing paragraph from his close friend, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, quoted by Mr. Brooks : 

“What sensitiveness to beauty played about his 
strength! He sunned his soul in music. He could 
always sing well, and nothing gave him greater pleas- 
ure. He never had time for much instruction in music, 
but he could manage to play somehow on almost any 
musical instrument. If he had not been a railroad 
president I think he would have liked to be a church 
organist. He loved nature and enjoyed the perplexities 
and trials of a farmer’s life. He could talk about soils 
and crops with the same buoyant enthusiasm as about 
subways or the great composers. He loved the bright 
laughter of little children, the flying cloud-shadows on 
his lawn, and the rush of the surf up the beach.” 

As a lesson in civie righteousness, Baldwin’s 
life, as told by Mr. Brooks, is most admirable ; 
and the tale is full of warm human interest, 
despite the social and economic disquisitions 
which have been interspersed and for which we 
are not ungrateful. Three portraits are pro- 
vided : of Baldwin the young college graduate, 
of Baldwin the man of thirty-six, and of Bald- 
win as he appeared in his last years. The book, 
dedicated ‘to the men and women of America 
in whose keeping lies the civic and business 
honor of the nation,” is worthy of their careful 
reading. Percy F. BickNELt. 








NATURE’S GAME OF HIDE-AND-SEEK.* 


But, looking deep, he saw . . . 
How lizard fed on ant, and snake on him, 
And kite on both; and how the fish-hawk robbed 
The fish-tiger of that which it had seized; 
The shrike chasing the bulbul, which did hunt 
The jewelled butterflies; till everywhere 
Each slew a slayer and in turn was slain, 
Life living upon death. — The Light of Asia. 
In the perpetual struggle for existence, the 
majority must always fail. The birds, butter- 
flies, flowers, which make the countryside gay, 
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are but a remnant of the multitudes of their 
generation which came into the world. A simple 
calculation will demonstrate this, for if all the 
individuals of even the slowest breeding species 
were to survive, the world would be overstocked 
in a short time. 
odds so heavily against the individaal, much de- 
pends upon success in eluding natural enemies. 
As the slayer sharpens his wits and claws, 


*‘ Concealing-Coloration,” there will be opened 
out a whole new world of wonder and beauty. 


| The book is based primarily on the ideas of 


_a skilful artist. 
In this game of life, with the 


Mr. Abbott H. Thayer, who is well known as 
In 1896 he published the 
important generalization which is now known as 


| “Thayer's law,” showing that nearly all animals 


must the slayee contrive new ways to escape | 


him, or all is lost. 
to say “ contrive,” 
deliberate intention is involved. It is simply 
this: through the continual destruction of the 
more easily detected individuals, in the course 
of ages, all variability in the direction of incon- 
spicuousness is favored, with a final result which 
is at once the delight and wonder of anyone 
who will pay attention to it. 

To anyone who has seen a bird hunting in- 
sects, it may well seem that all the concealing 
coloration in nature, wonderful as it is, is really of 
no account. The robin on the lawn can find grubs 
enough for a full meal where I saw nothing. The 
predators get enough to eat, in spite of anything ; 
and what could they more? Then again, some 
concealing devices are admittedly nearly perfect 
to our eyes, but what about the lesser degrees of 
inconspicuousness leading up to them? Would 
they deceive anything? Would not the animals 
perish before they attained any sort of success ? 

In answer to this, it must be recalled, in the 
first place, that in the long ages past the hunt- 
ers must have grown in skill, the ability to find 
and the ability to avoid being found developing | 
in equal measure. In the second place, the | 
important thing, after all, is usually relative 
inconspicuousness. A plate of peaches passed 
around the table, all of them in full sight, will 


Yet it is not quite correct 


selection. When food is abundant, as is com- 
monly the case, the predator will select, perhaps 
unconsciously, the more conspicuous, other 
things being equal. Thus, when there is more 
than enough to go round, creatures which would | 
be readily detected were they alone will escape | 


for usually no volition or | 





| 


sometimes illustrate the principle of natural | 


amid the multitude of more noticeable or more | 


attractive objects. 

The outcome is, that living nature abounds 
with disguises of every kind; and there is no 
more fascinating occupation for the naturalist 
than to hunt these out, as they occur in every 
woodland or meadow, mountain or desert, and 
even in the great ocean. For the most part, 
these things are never seen, and so to many 
who read Mr. G. H. Thayer's new book on 





are darker above than beneath, this difference 


so | very accurately balancing the amount of illumi- 


nation. By means of models he made it evident 
that if animals were merely “colored like their 
surroundings,” they would be conspicuous be- 
cause of the shaded under parts, but the actual 
difference of tint produces a nearly uniform 
effect which makes them “flat” and incon- 
spicuous. This common-sense suggestion was 
widely and favorably discussed, and it was 
remarked that it took the eye of an artist to 
fully appreciate the meaning of color in nature. 
After this success, Mr. Thayer and his son con- 
tinued to follow up the subject with enthusiasm, 
and as a result we have a large and beautifully 
illustrated book, written by the latter. In the 
Introduction, it is claimed that this whole sub- 
ject belongs properly to the artist. 

“The entire matter has been in the hands of the 
wrong custodians. Appertaining solely to animals, it 
has naturally been considered part of the zodlogist’s 
province. But it properly belongs to the realm of 

art, and can be interpreted only by painters. 
For it deals wholly in optical illusion, and this is the 
very gist of a painter’s life. He is born with a sense 
of it; and, from his cradle to his grave, his eyes, where- 
ever they turn, are unceasingly at work on it, — and his 
pictures live by it. What wonder, then, if it was for 
| him alone to discover that the very art he practices is 
at full —beyond the most delicate precision of human 
powers — on almost all animals?” 

The writer of this review, being one of those 
who are thrown out of court by the terms of 
this utterance, should perhaps be still ; but he 
will venture a mild protest. Were he an artist 

i . Thayer, he would be tempted to ask 
the editor’s permission to insert a cartoon repre- 
senting the new-born infant investigating optical 
| illusion. The truth is, that the painter is trained 
| to view color, form, light and shade, in a partic- 
| ular way ; and there is no doubt whatever that 
he has a special outlook on the world for this 
reason. It may fairly be suggested, however, 
that all artists seek harmony and beauty, and 
are able to find it where others cannot. Is it 
not possible, therefore, that they sometimes see 
too much, from the standpoint of the present 


| investigation ? Predatory animals are not look- 
| ing for color harmonies, but rather the reverse, 


and their whole training and point of view must 
be very different from that of Mr. Thayer. 
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It would take another book to discuss the 
facts in detail, but after prolonged considera- 
tion I can only conclude that the field is still 
open for a more critical and scientifically trained 
investigator. The authors appear to have such 
absolute faith in their own judgment, and so 
little regard for any other possible points of 
view, that they are not in the best position to 
do scientific work. One is continually reminded 
of Whistler’s remark to Chase: “My dear 
Colonel, I’m not arguing with you: I’m telling 
you!” In consequence they lead us to such ex- 
treme views that we are almost ready to believe, 
by way of reaction, that the whole thing is hum- 
bug. Every bird and every animal is assumed 
to be inconspicuous in its proper surroundings, 
and if it has any striking patches of color these 
are said to “cut up” its figure so that it looks 
like something else. No doubt there is some- 
thing in this ; but placing ourselves in the sup- 
posed position of a predator, we find that we 
are looking continually for something which, 
according to the hypothesis, we never see. We 
rather conclude that under the circumstances we 
should drop the psychological concept of what a 
bird ought to look like (how did we get it?) and 
begin to attend to actual appearances! Perhaps 
the climax of our astonishment is reached when 
we come to some pictures of flamingoes. The 
red flamingoes match a brilliant red sky, at sun- 
rise or sunset, but the white species with a dash 
of red matches a white cloud, with a red sunlit 
one seen against it! In general, in spite of 
artistic authority to the contrary, we are satisfied 
that the color-tones in the pictures are far too 
flat and uniform (e. ., plate xi.). This may be 
partly due to the method of reproduction, but 
we are invited to accept them as they stand. 

On the whole, it seems to me that the book is 
unsuited for those who will use it uncritically ; 
but for those who care to study the phenomena 
it discusses, it will be helpful and instructive, 
and its very faults may then prove stimulating. 


T. D. A. CocKERELL. 








A GREAT AMERICAN EDUCATOR.* 


Of all recent biographies, one of the most 
interesting, especially in educational circles, is 
the Life ot Daniel Coit Gilman, prepared by 
Mr. Fabian Franklin. Mr. Franklin under- 
took the work at the request of Mrs. Gilman, 
and himself wrote the last five chapters; while 


*Tae Lire or Danret Corr Guman. By Fabian 
Franklin. Illustrated. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 








in the first three, dealing with President Gil- 
man’s career before the founding of the Johns 
Hopkins University, he edited chapters contrib- 
uted respectively by Mr. William C. Gilman, 
Miss Emily H. Whitney and her sister Miss 
Margaret D. Whitney, and Professor William 
Carey Jones of the University of California. 
The book thus has the unity of a single author’s 
work, and the additional advantage that each 
period of Dr. Gilman’s life is sympathetically 
presented by one who knew him at the time and 
could draw upon a rich fund of personal recol- 
lection. 

President Gilman was preéminently an edu- 
cational organizer and leader. His thought was 
often, indeed one might say usually, a generation 
in advance of the day ; but his effort was always 
practical. The keynote of his whole career is 
sounded in a letter that he wrote from Berlin, 
in 1854, when he was still undecided upon any 
definite course in life. 

“For some things, I rejoice to find that my notions 

grow more and more definite. For instance, in the 
desire to act upon the minds of men, to do my part, 
even though it may be but little, for the elevation and 
improvement of such society as my lot may be cast in. 
It seems to me that I care less and less for money and 
for fame, but I do desire to use what influence I can 
for the establishment of such ideas as seem to be im- 
portant and right. Whether this be done by the voice 
or the pen, or by both, whether in the pulpit or in the 
college, — in the editor’s chair or the office of a common 
school superintendent, cannot perhaps for many years 
be decided.” 
Truly this was an ideal of unusual maturity 
for a young man of twenty-three, and it was in 
holding to this ideal of helpful service for more 
than fifty years that his greatness consisted. 

Mr. Gilman was born July 6, 1831, and 
graduated from Yale in the class of 1852. In 
December of the following year he and his life- 
long friend, Dr. Andrew D. White, sailed for 
Europe as attachés of the United States Legation 
at St. Petersburg. The next two years were 
spent partly at the Russian capital, partly in 
study and travel. In 1855 he returned to New 
Haven and became assistant librarian, subse- 
quently librarian, at Yale, a position that he 
held for the next ten years. Prior to 1859 he 
also acted as school visitor, when his efficient 
service in introducing the graded system and 
written examinations in the schools 
led to the appointment of the first Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools in New Haven and the 
establishment of a high school. These were 
formative years for the modern system of edu- 
cation, and the ideas he advocated at that time 
are worth noting. In a pamphlet on “ The 
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Idea of the Graded School’’ he not only pre- 
sented the advantages of the system, but in urg- 
ing the cultivation of habits of clear thinking and 
close observation he advocated a more careful 
study of English and the use of simple geo- 
metric figures with elementary drawing. These 
ideas have in large measure been realized in 
recent years in all our better schools. Unfor- 
tunately, his notion that the cultivation of the 
voice in speaking is more important than in sing- 
ing has not as yet found general acceptance. 
With the passage of the Morrill Act, Mr. 
Gilman interested himself in securing its bene- 
fits for the Scientific School already established 
at Yale. He was appointed Professor of Physi- 
eal Geography in 1863, and for the next nine 
years proved himself not only an exceptionally 
inspiring teacher, but in his administrative work 
as secretary of its faculty he was largely instru- 
mental in securing endowment and so shaping 
policy that the “step-child” of Yale became 
the Scheffield Scientific School. It was at this 


time, partly by force of circumstances, that he 
worked out the idea of the “group system,” an 
idea that later proved of the utmost value to the 
universities that he directed and to educational 
policy in general. 

In 1865 Professor Gilman resigned his posi- 
tion as librarian, because he could see no pros- 


pect of obtaining adequate funds for either books 
or administration. It is an interesting commen- 
tary on progress in library affairs to note that 
the library at Yale was then open but five hours 
daily, was housed in a building practically 
unheated, and that students desiring to borrow 
books were required to pay a fee for each 
volume taken out. It is pleasant to add that, 
largely through Mr. Gilman’s influence, the 
reforms that as librarian he had been unable to 
obtain were soon secured. 

In the spring of 1866 Mr. Gilman prepared 
the first annual report of the State Board of 
Education. Many of the ideas he then advanced, 
especially regarding the consolidation of small 
school districts, the care of vicious and backward 
children, and codperation between the schools 
and colleges, though now generally considered 
necessary, are not yet carried through ; indeed, 
they are often regarded as among the most recent 
notions in educational development. 

Between 1865 and 1872 Mr. Gilman, though 
devoting himself primarily to the duties of his 
professorship, gained a wide reputation as a 
man fitted to be the executive head of a large 
university. In 1870 he was called to the presi- 
dency of the University of Wisconsin, and a 





few weeks later to that of the University of 
California. He was also prominently mentioned 
as the successor of President Woolsey; but for 
election at his alma mater he was too much of 
a man of the “ new education.” What would 
otherwise have been the result, is an interesting 
but fruitless query. 

In 1872 came a second call to the University 
of California; and now family considerations 
led him to accept. Space forbids any extended 
notice of the work done by him during the two 
years that he held the position. It must, how- 
ever, be said in passing, that the time was a 
critical one in the development of the Univer- 
sity, and that to President Gilman is due the 
credit of establishing its entire freedom from 
the control of party politics in the legislature, 
and also of securing the fund that has made the 
Lick Observatory its astronomical department. 

With the founding of the Johns Hopkins 
University, in 1874, Mr. Gilman was elected to 
the presidency, and charged with the task of its 
organization and the selection of its faculty. 
It is worth noting that the Trustees, before 
making their choice, had sought the advice of 
the Presidents of Harvard, Cornell, and Mich- 
igan, and each of them had immediately named 
Mr. Gilman as the man best fitted for the posi- 
tion. His wise and tactful administration made 
the Johns Hopkins foundation the first real 
American university. To give an adequate 
description of the influence he exerted in this 
way would be to write the history of American 
graduate study, and would include the biogra- 
phies of many men now prominent in academic 
work. As a well-known educator recently re- 
marked, no small part of President Gilman’s 
best service was in recognizing young men of 
extrordinary ability and setting them at research 
work. In this connection may be mentioned, 
from a far longer list, the names of Henry A. 
Rowland, C. R. Lanman, Ira Remson, and 
Sidney Lanier. The early courses of lectures 
that the most eminent men in various lines, 
among them Lowell, Cooley, Walker, and Child, 
were invited to deliver, also did much to create 
a university atmosphere. Thus from the very 
first, through the philosophical faculty that 
President Gilman gathered around him, the 
ideals of scholarship and scientific research 
that characterized the German universities were 
established for this country. 

In laying the foundations of the Medical 
School at Johns Hopkins, President Gilman 
also set a standard that, in the words of the 
present Dean of the School, constitutes “ his 
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second great contribution to the educational 
development of this country.” For various rea- 
sons, the Medical School was not established till 
seventeen years after the University opened its 
doors. President Gilman had, however, antici- 
pated it from the very beginning, and with the 
prevision of a great leader had insisted upon a 
high standard of preparation and professional 
attainment. At that date no medical school in 
America demanded even the preparation needed 
to enter the freshman class of any reputable 
college. But President Gilman felt that a col- 
legiate degree should be demanded, and that the 
work leading to it should be chosen with special 
reference to fitting the candidate for his subse- 
quent professional study. Natural sciences, the 
modern languages, psychology, and ethics, were, 
he felt, indispensable subjects ; and an attempt 
was made to provide such a course. What he 
wanted is well indicated by his sympathy with 
the jesting suggestion of a friend that the course 
should lead to the degree of F.S.M. (fit to study 
medicine). In working toward his ideal, the 
first biological laboratory in America had been 
established when the University opened, and 
Dr. H. Newell Martin (a pupil of Huxley’s) and 
Professor William K. Brooks had been called 
to the Chairs of Physiology and Morphology. 


Their teaching attracted to the University many 
brilliant students whose names are now widely 


known. In 1884 Dr. William H. Welch was 
appointed Professor of Pathology, as that seemed 
to be the next scientific chair demanding an 
experimental laboratory and yet distinct from 
the Hospital. The latter was entirely independ- 
ent of the University and had a distinct Board 
of Trustees, but Johns Hopkins had expressly 
demanded that it should ultimately form a part 
of the Medical School. With the completion 
of their buildings the trustees of the Hospital 
proposed to begin the work of medical instruc- 
tion. To this, President Gilman was unalter- 
ably opposed. Such instruction, he felt, should 
be in intimate relation to the other chairs and 
faculties of the University. Fortunately his 
view prevailed, and the two Boards of Trustees 
united in the appointment of Dr. Osler as chief 
physician, Dr. Halsted as chief surgeon, and 
Dr. Kelley as gynecologist, at the Hospital, 
each receiving a corresponding title at the Uni- 
versity. The Medical School thus constituted 
was opened in 1893. It was and is a graduate 
school in the sense that it accepts as students 
only college graduates. It thus appears that the 
words of Dean Howell, quoted above, are fully 
justified by the facts; for though other causes 





have contributed to raise the standards of medi- 
cal education in this country, none has been 
more potent than the high ideal proposed and 
attained by President Gilman. 

Space forbids any further discussion of this 
most interesting biography. President Gilman’s 
activity in civic affairs, in the work of organized 
charity, and especially his share in devising and 
setting in motion the machinery of the Carnegie 
Foundation, must be passed without mention. 
But it is not fair to conclude without a brief 
word concerning the letters that are included in 
the volume. In them the personal side of Dr. 
Gilman’s life and work is well presented. They 
show him asa sincere friend, a devoted husband, 
a considerate and tender father and brother. In 
his selection of this material Mr. Franklin has 
shown admirable judgment and taste. Enough, 
but not too much, is given. The book is inter- 
esting, inspiring, and thoroughly satisfactory. 
It forms a notable contribution to American 
biography. Lewis A. RHOADES. 








THE MASTERS OF PROSE IN AMERICA.* 


Mr. William C. Brownell’s volume on the 
masters of prose in America is a notable addi- 
tion to the books of criticism that are not to 
be lightly glanced at and laid aside. These 
six essays first saw the light in “ Scribner’s 
Magazine,” and are now reprinted with slight 
modifications. Mr. Brownell holds a place of 
importance among English-speaking critics. 
His work on the Victorians was discriminating 
and enlightening ; if he did not say the last 
word on the subject (fortunately no one can), he 
considerably advanced the discussion. At least 
the same is true, we think, of the present work. 

His method is commendable. He subjects 
each author to close scrutiny with reference 
to substance, aim, culture, and style. He 
detaches himself as carefully as possible ; he 
represses, for the most part, his own feelings ; 
his criticism is the result not of feeling but of 
conviction. His standards are uncompromi- 
singly high. His conclusions are invariably 
stated with due modesty ; he never suggests the 
attitude of ipse dixi. For him the adjudication 
of a writer’s place or achievement is no easy task. 

For Cooper, Mr. Brownell makes large claims, 
and accords him, relatively, the highest praise of 
all the writers he considers. Cooper’s Indians 
are ably defended; his women are affirmed to 

*American Prosk Masters: Cooper, Ha 


wthorne, 
Emerson, Poe, Lowell, Henry James. By W. C. Brownell. 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
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be, on the whole, well drawn. Incidentally 
Mr. Brownell severely handles the provinciality 
of New England in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century. No dcubt New England 
was provincial; yet it may be seriously ques- 
tioned if Cooper’s own provinciality was not in 
some respects nearly as great. Certainly it 
was not a time of large and catholic views in 
either politics or religion, in New York or in 
New England. 

In estimating the worth of criticism, the 
temperament of both the critic and the author 
criticized must be taken into account. Mr. 
Brownell disparages Hawthorne more than any 
of the others. Is he temperamentally fitted to 
estimate the work of Hawthorne? To recur to 
our last paragraph, does he understand the New 
England of which Hawthorne was the flower? 
Beyond “ The Scarlet Letter,” he will allow 
little good in all that Hawthorne wrote. His 
novels “* have not the reality of novels.” ‘The 
House of the Seven Gables” is, * if not the least 
characteristic of Hawthorne’s larger productions, 
at least that in which the characters have the 
slenderest interest, the most shadowy outlines ”’ 
(p. 870). Not many will concur in this. The 
“ Tales,” though original, refined, and elevated, 
are nevertheless pronounced mediocre (p. 75). 
“The Wonder Book” and “Tanglewood Tales” 
“have only a juvenile appeal.” The signifi- 
cance of “The Marble Faun” is “ entombed 
rather than exhibited in its treatment” (p. 86). 
Finally, Hawthorne “ had very little to brood 
over” (p. 107). Weshould be disposed to think 
he had a deal. Mr. Brownell’s theory is 
that Hawthorne allowed his fancy to develop at 
the expense of his imagination. This theory 
may have led its champion to conclusions that 
will not find general acceptance. Take, for 
example, ‘“‘ The Marble Faun.” Must the failure 
of this story, so far as it can be said to have failed, 
be attributed to the play of fancy (e. 7., about 
Donatello’s ears) indulged at the expense of the 
imagination (e¢.g., as regards the effects of sin 
upon the three characters)? It seems doubtful. 

Equally questionable in some respects is the 
conclusion about Emerson. It is quite true that 
Emerson’s appeal is primarily to the mind ; it 
is not quite so clear that he “ deifies intellect.” 
To quote one or two sentences : 

“His deification of intellect, indeed, inevitably in- 
volves a corresponding deficiency in susceptibility, and 
defective sympathies are accordingly — and were as a 
matter of fact with him —as characteristic of Emer- 
son’s order of moral elevation as is this one enthusiasm 
to which his susceptibility limited him” (p. 147). . . . 
“ Professor Woodberry . . . maintains that Emerson is 





essentially religious. I cannot myself see it. Perhaps 
it is a question of definition, but surely it is an accepted 
idea that religion is a matter of the heart, and one is 
confident that no religious or uther emotion ever seri- 
ously disturbed the placid alternation of systole and 
diastole in Emerson’s” (p. 150). 

But is religion so much a matter of the heart 
rather than of the head? We have the authority 
of a respectable writer that “as a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.”” And when our critic 
affirms that Emerson’s idealism was “ as hostile 
to the essence as to the ecclesiasticism of Chris- 
tianity” (p. 169), the reply must be that this 
depends upon what is meant by the essence of 
Christianity —a meaning which it ought not to 
be difficult to-day to ascertain. 

Of Poe, Mr. Brownell perhaps asks too much. 
What he seems to ask for is that Poe should 
have dealt with other materials of life with the 
same skill with which he handles the gruesome 
and the horrible. This is as if one were to 
quarrel with a great painter for not being as 
great a sculptor. It must, of course, be granted 
that Poe is sometimes too self-conscious ; that 
too often his attitude is that of the fat boy 
announcing to his auditors that he is going to 
make their flesh creep. The fact is, that very 
frequently Poe does this, just as he promised. 
With regard to Poe’s alleged unscrupulousness 
(p. 228f.), one may admit that he reveals a 
greater lack of conscience than many others, 
but need not go to the length of calling him a 
liar. And when he is mentioned in the sare 
breath with Mandeville and Miinchausen (p. 
2238), the reeult is, we think, misleading. Even 
Mandeville was not exactly lying, in the strict 
sense ; he was writing fiction for a credulous 
age. Poe wrote for a different kind of public, 
and was perfectly well aware of its nature. 
Finally, in saying that as literature Poe’s writ- 
ings “ are essentially valueless ” (p. 262), does 
not our critic champion an extreme view ? 

In our way of thinking, the chief defect of Mr. 
Brownell’s criticism is a slight lack of sympathy. 
Does he not now and then fail to consider all 
the circumstances of intention, environment, the 
limitations imposed by early training, and the 
like? The possibility of this, at least, recurs 
persistently. His style, too, at times lacks 
lucidity. Two examples of this may be quoted. 
He has been speaking of Lowell’s wide reading 
and the charge that Lowell lacked scholarship : 
«* Not a scholar! Le moyen, as the French say, 
for such a tremendous bookman not to be” 
(p- 295). Again, of Hawthorne: “ Something 
seems distinctly left out of his organization — 
that particular faculty whose function it is to 
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make the most of its fellows” (p. 97). Admit- 
ting that the sense of these passages can be 
made out, one may still affirm that they fall 
short of Quintilian’s ideal, that it shall be 
impossible to mistake the sense. One finds, 
moreover, too many French quotations. The 
English language may be limited ; one begins, 
however, to doubt if its limitations are as pro- 
nounced as is implied by so frequently resort- 
ing to another speech. 

We repeat, however, that Mr. Brownell has 
made a distinct contribution to the discussion of 
several matters vitally important for the growth 
of American literary art. His method is the 
only safe one, and most of his conclusions will 
commend themselves to thoughtful readers. In 
his hands the art of criticism is exemplified as a 
dignified form of activity, worthy of the ablest 


minds. CuiarK S. Norraup. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


The conception of human society which is crystal- 
lized in the terrible phrase of Hobbes, homo homini 
lupus, is presented with force and conviction by 
Mr. Robert Herrick in his latest novel, “A Life for 
a Life.” The conception is an inadequete one, and 
only embittered souls will adopt it as a working 
formula; but most of us fall at times into the mood 
which it fits. Certainly the gospel of success, as it 
is both preached and practiced in our country at the 
present day, gives much countenance to the view 
that the chief end of man is to prey upon his fellow- 
man, and that the kind of life commonly held most 
desirable is to be gained only at the cost of the 
crushing of weaker lives. That great numbers of 
men have in view a higher end than this, seeking a 
life that is not built upon the wrecked happiness of 
others, we profoundly believe; and the fault of 


*A Lire ror a Lire. By Robert Herrick. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 

Tue Witp Ottve. A Novel. By the author of “The 
Inner Shrine.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Rovutrtepce Rives Avone. By Will Levington Com- 
fort. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Tue Taminc or Rep Burre Wesrern. By Francis 
Lynde. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tue Scar. A Novel of the New South. By Warrington 
Dawson. Boston: Small, Maynard, & Co. 

Tue Ittusrrious Price. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 

Suwon THe Jzster. By William J. Locke. New York: 
The John Lane Company. 

Tue Srreer or ApventurE. By Philip Gibbs. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Ar THe Siew oF THE Burnina Buss. A Novel. By 
M. Little. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Wauretroots. A Novel of Modern Poland. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Polish by Max A. Drez- 
mal, Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 








Mr. Herrick’s picture is that it is painted in colors 
too black to be representative of the whole of life. 
This, it will be remembered, was the conspicuous 
fault of his treatment of the marriage problem in 
* Together.” But indignation sometimes rises to 
such a flood as to sweep away all the sober counsels 
of reason; and it is in this heightened temper that 
Mr. Herrick has penned his diatribe against the 
heartless and frenzied commercialism of our time. 
His method is that of Isben, although he has little 
of Isben’s technical skill, and the idealist, passionate 
and far from hopeless, may be discovered below 
the pessimistic surface of his presentation. He is 
obsessed by the notion that great individual wealth 
must needs be ill-gotten, in defiance of the moral 
law; and therein he allies himself with the sensa- 
tionalists who in the cheap magazines appeal to the 
meanest passions of their readers. What we now 
most need in dealing with the ominous problem of 
plutocracy is a constructive philosophy which shall 
distinguish between honest and dishonest fortunes, 
which shall be as zealous in its defence of the 
former as fierce in its denunciation of the latter, and 
which shall lead an attack, not upon the institution 
of private property in general, but upon the forces 
of privilege and corruption that now work such 
unquestionable injustice between man and man. 
Such books as “A Life for a Life,” with all their 
admirable indignation and powerful pleading for a 
higher morality in the world of affairs, simply play 
into the hands of the socialists, the realization of 
whose aims would be the end of all civilization. The 
machinery of Mr. Herrick’s novel is fairly conven- 
tional until near the close, when it becomes simply 
fantastic. His hero, a foundling, grows up in the 
country, and then comes to the great city to make 
his way. He wins a measure of success under the 
patronage of the magnate who gives him a start, and 
whose daughter he dares to love. But as his eyes 
become opened to the conditions under which success 
of this kind is achieved, he determines to renounce 
all that he has gained — even the love that is his 
for the asking —and cast in his lot with the people. 
The climax of the story comes with an earthquake 
which lays the great city in ruins, and in which the 
hero gives up his life. The moral is found in this 
comment of a friend: “To break the circle of ideas 
that dominate men — that was what Hugh Grant 
believed must be done. The vicious circle was 
broken here for thousands by an act of supreme 
force from without. But it must be done singly, 
individually, each with himself and those nearest 
his influence. The great end cannot come through 
political action, by theory or programme, by any 
division of the spoils, any readjustment of laws, but 
only by Will —the individual good will to renounce, 
working against the evil will to possess.” Powerful 
as this work undoubtedly is, and deserving to be 
treated with the utmost seriousness, it must never- 
theless be urged once more that it is a biased pro- 
duction, and is devoid of any gleam of geniality. 
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Mr. Herrick’s sympathies are intense but narrow ; 
we hope that in time they will become more com- 
prehensive. 

Absolute originality of plot is probably an ideal 
henceforth unattainable by the writer of fiction, but 
a refreshing degree of originality is still sometimes 
achieved, a notable recent example being found in 
“The Wild Olive,” by the author of that rather 
tricky success of last year, “The Inner Shrine.” 
In his new novel, Mr. Basil King, who now seems 
to be credited with the authorship, certainly pro- 
vides us with a fresh and piquant opening. A 
fugtitive from the law, already sentenced to death 
for murder (of which of course he is innocent), is 
hunted through the Adirondack wilderness by the 
officers from whem he has escaped. Hard pressed, 
he takes refuge in a lonely cottage, which turns out 
to be the summer home of the judge who had 
passed sentence upon him. A young woman with 
Indian blood in her veins (the judge's ward) takes 
him under her protection, hides him for some weeks 
in a secluded studio, and arranges for his final 
escape by way of Lake Champlain, the St. Lawrence, 
and a transatlantic steamer. He is provided with 
money, clothing, and a new name, all of which he 
takes with him, first to England, then to the 
Argentine, where he obtains employment, receives 
rapid promotion, and achieves a successful business 
career. The closing section of the story brings him 
back to New York, and at the same time entangles 
him in a love affair. This confronts him with the 
moral problem of his assumed name and anomalous 
legal position. He decides that he must make a 
clean breast of it and take the consequences, which 
prove to be the loss of his bethrothed (who is a 
shallow creature after all), and the realization that 
his destined companion is no other than the young 
woman to whom he has all the time been indebted 
for his new start in life. His name is cleared soon 
after he has resumed it, and the complication works 
out to a satisfactory conclusion. It makes a strik- 
ingly interesting story, and a much better one than 
its predecessor. 

Mr. Will Levington Comfort pulls the strings of 
international politics to very lively effect in his 
stirring romance, “ Routledge Rides Alone.” It 
seems that a British officer in India was guilty of 
an indescretion in his frontier operations a good 
many years and became responsible for the 
massacre of a number of Afghans. The matter was 
hushed up, and the Afghans, ignorant of the offence, 
remained on friendly terms with the British and con- 
tinued to serve in their useful capacity as a buffer 
against Russian aggression. But the facts were at 
last betrayed to Russia by an Irish newspaper cor- 
respondent, whose hatred of England amounted to 
fanaticism. Then there was much excited con- 
sultation in the Foreign Office, and a frantic 
effort to seek cover; for the revelation meant that 
Russia would invade India with the connivance of 
Afghanistan. Nothing but a coup would save the 
desperate situation, and when this was decided upon 





it took the form of the AngloJapanese Alliance 
which startled the world a few years ago. Thus 
the war between Japan and Russia was precipitated, 
and the threatened invasion of India averted. Upon 
this historical basis, partly real and partly imagined, 
Mr. Comfort has built an impressive story of love 
and war, of intrigue and adventure, that has an 
unusual degree of interest. The hero Routledge is 
a sort of free lance among correspondents, and his 
exploits are the wonder of the profession. He is a 
friend of the Irish traitor, and the lover of Noreen, 
the Irishman’s daughter. Returning to England 
when excitement over the betrayal runs highest in 
the secret councils of the Empire, he finds himself 
accused of the infamous deed, and ostracised by 
society. Learning that his Irish friend is the one 
who is really guilty, he rejects the opportunity thus 
offered to clear his own name, and bears all the 
burden of obloquy, sustained only by Noreen’s 
unswerving belief in his innocence. Then he dis- 
appears, becomes an American correspondent in 
Manchuria, and wins new professional laurels. He is 
finally rehabilitated through Noreen’s efforts, after 
her father has made a death-bed confession. This 
should make a good story, judging from the outline 
alone; it makes, in fact, one of the best stories of 
its kind that we have ever read. The comparison 
with Mr. Kipling’s work is inevitable; and Mr. 
Comfort does not suffer in the epmparison. His 
work is tense, virile, and deeply informed. More- 
over, it has a distinctive style, which is as far as 
possible removed from the banal or commonplace, 
and may be exemplified by a bit of introspective 
musing in which the hero indulges. “ Which is 
better, a gaunt, hungry, storm-bitten wanderer, with 
his face forever at the fire-lit window-panes of civili- 
zation, or a creased and cravatted master of little 
ceremonies within? A citizen of ordered days and 
nights, or an exile with the windy planet forever 
roaring in his skull?” The work remains closely in 
touch with actuality throughout, yet it is shot 
through with imaginative gleams, and tinged with 
the mysticism that is justified by its oriental set- 
ting. In characterization it is swift and incisive; 
it has in Routledge a very proper hero, and in 
Noreen the kind of heroine that it is good to dream 
about. 

They call him “Collars-and-cuffs” because he 
wears clean linen in a community that affects to 
despise such evidences of civilization. He is the 
new superintendent of one of the toughest divisions 
of a railway in the Southwest. When he starts 
upon his job, he finds lawlessness and insubordina- 
tion everywhere, his authority undermined, and his 
life in constant danger. He has accepted the post 
with reluctance, because he believes himself to be a 
coward, having in his consciousness the dishearten- 
ing memory of a hold-up in which he did not meas- 
ure up to his own standard of manliness. What 
makes the matter worse is that his failure to rise to 
that perilous occasion has discredited him in the 
eyes of the young woman upon whom he has fixed 
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his affections. But he is persuaded to test himself 
once more, and assumes the command of the desper- 
ate situation to discover, when the crisis comes, that 
his cowardice is only superficial, that it is of the panic 
sort which threatens to overwhelm for a moment 
but loses its terrors when he gets what he calls his 
“second wind.” Thus he redeems himself after all, 
in his own eyes and in those of the heroine, who is 
conveniently present (looking through a crack in 
the door) at the psychological moment. All of this 
is related with verve and realism in “ The Taming 
of Red Butte Western,” by Mr. Francis Lynde. 
The book is an acceptable successor to “The King 
of Arcadia,” which acquainted us with a not dis- 
similar set of conditions and collection of types. 
Both books have a close grip upon Western life, are 
condensed in description and natural in dialogue, 
and bear a sharp message of implied rebuke to all 
mollyeoddles. 

An impoverished Virginia plantation is the scene 
of “The Scar,” by Mr. Warrington Dawson. The 
characters are the widowed owner struggling to 
keep a roof over the family, her two sons, a few 
neighbors, and a vain and selfish young woman who 
first makes a visit and later comes to stay, having 
infatuated one of the sons and made herself his 
wife. The time is the present. Out of these 
materials the author has made a story of moderate 
interest, photographically true in most matters of 
detail, but far from successful in its attempt to 
realize and make consistent all of the leading fig- 
ures. The best delineation in the book is that of the 
mother, hardened and embittered by her struggle 
with poverty, and implacable in her resentment 
toward the woman whose entrance into the family 
she considers a bold and designing intrusion. This 
woman, who becomes morally guilty of her hus- 
band’s death, is afterwards mated to a man who is 
almost as wobbly as herself in his moral standards, 
and the prospect of a hardly deserved happiness 
faces them at the close. It is a rather depressing 
book, and its execution falls far short of its artistic 
intention. 

Mr. Oppenheim’s novels are so much alike that 
the same formula will do fairly well for any of 
them. They are ingenious in plot, swift and varied 
in action, and are written with the superior air of 
one who has access to the penetralia of high society 
and high politics. “The Illustrious Prince” is one 
of the best of them, and keeps the reader alert. It 
is a story of international intrigue, and the “ Prince” 
is a secret agent of the Japanese government who 
is also one of the wiliest of criminals, shrinking 
from no means that fit his ends. His sojourn in 
England is for the purpose of advising his govern- 
ment as to the desirability of renewing the English 
alliance, and his decision turns upon the discovery 
that the voyage of the American fleet is not the veil 
of a sinister design to make an attack upon Japan. 
When he is at last enmeshed in the network of his 
own crimes, he permits an underling to assume all 
the guilt (after the approved fashion of Japanese 





patriotism), and gets off scot-free. He is an en- 
gaging rascal, and we de not altogether regret the 
outcome. 

A young woman connected with the circus, a pro- 
fessional dompteuse with bronze hair, a seductive 
voice, and languorous feline grace, ensnares a gilded 
English youth whose star is rising above the politi- 
eal horizon. She has a shady Frehch husband 
somewhere adrift in the world, but does not think 
it worth while to mention the fact. Her victim is a 
nice boy, brought up according to the strictest prin — 
ciples by a sternly virtuous mother, who is naturally 
horrified when she learns that her son has succumbed 
to the wiles of the enchantress. The youth is secre- 
tary to Simon de Gex, M.P., and to the latter the 
mother turns for help in her perplexity. Simon con- 
sents to interview the siren, and thus we have pre- 
pared for us at the outset all the elements needed for 
a pathetic story of the Camille-Sapho-Zaza type. The 
story is called “Simon the Jester,” but its author, 
Mr. William J. Locke, is more of a jester than his 
hero, and gives the situation a whimsical twist which 
has some startling consequences. Simon is in a 
peculiar fix. He has a “pain inside” which the 
physicians have diagnosed as the sign of a fatal dis- 
ease, and he has been given six months, more or less, 
to live. His problem is to decide how to conduct 
himself during this short shrift, in order that he 
may make a self-respecting and dignified exit from 
the stage. Taking a hint from Marcus Aurelius, he 
decides to devote his remaining days to the cultiva- 
tion of “eumoiriety,” which means “the quintes- 
sence of happy-fatedness dealt unto oneself by a 
perfect altruism.” The appeal made by the boy’s 
mother fits very well with this plan of deliberate 
altruism, and so he makes the acquaintance of Lola 
Brandt with the most disinterested of intentions. 
But fate plays him the trick of substituting a new 
victim for the old one, and the young woman soon 
makes it evident that she has transferred her affec- 
tions to her altruistic visitor. At this point, in order 
that the story may proceed without unduly ruffling 
our emotions, we are made to understand that we 
have been wholly mistaken in the young woman, 
who is no mercenary adventuress, but a very pattern 
of all the virtues and a paragon of womanly loveli- 
ness. This is a pretty predicament for Simon de 
Gex, M.P., with six months, more or less, to live. 
He has already cut himself off from political life, 
and squandered most of his fortune to help a dis- 
tressed friend —all in his pursuit of eumoiriety. 
Now it becomes his hard task to respect the conven- 
tions, suppress his personal feelings, and reunite 
Lola with her lost husband. The scene then changes 
to Algiers, where the husband is discovered, more 
disreputable than the wildest imaginings had pic- 
tured him; but he is neatly despatched by the aveng- 
ing blade of a queer Greek dwarf, an exhibitor of 
trained cats, whose devotion to Lola is of the fanatic 
sort. Then Simon falls into the hands of a French 
surgeon, who performs upon him a miraculous 
operation, with the result that the menace to his 
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life is removed, and he is restored to the prospect 
of rounding out a normal existence. He returns 
to England, but is almost penniless as the conse- 
quence of his eumoirous proclivities, and, being 
preceded by the scandal of the taking-off of the 
undesirable husband and the magnified tale of his 
reputed relations with the widow, finds himself 
ostracised. But Lola is faithful to him, and his love 
for her triumphs over all obstacles — even over the 
difficulty offered by the mutilation of her face at the 
claws of an enraged cat (the Greek dwarf’s legacy). 
He marries Lola, goes in for settlement work, and 
presumably lives happily ever after. This truly 
delightful tale is by no means represented by such 
a summary as we have attempted ; its chief charm 
is found, not in its invention, but in its quiet humor 
and deft allusiveness. It provides a worthy succes- 
sor for “Septimus” and “The Beloved Vagabond,” 
and “The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne.” 

“ The Street of Adventure,” by Mr. Philip Gibbs, 
is a tale of Fleet Street — which is another way of 
saying that it is a tale of the life of the London 
journalist. It begins with an account of how the 
hero seeks and finds a job on “The Star” (called 
“The Rag” by its familiars), proceeds with the nar- 
rative of his reportorial trials and triumphs, and 
ends — “ not nicely finished off, with wedding bells 
in the last line, as all good stories should ” — but 
in abrupt and inconclusive fashion, although the 
wedding bells are at least a possibility of the future. 
It is a very human and natural and intimate story, 
brightened by quiet humor and softened by tender 
sentiment, — a story of varied and picturesque in- 
cident, and no plot worth mentioning. The staff 
of “ The Star” constitute an interesting family of 
distinctive personalities, and we get an effect closely 
akin to tragedy when the group is broken up as 
the owner’s willingness to “put up” ceases and 
the paper ends its existence. The atmosphere of 
London journalism seems to be sufficiently like that 
of its American counterpart to make the book, even 
in its alighter humors and accidents, easily intelligi- 
ble to American readers. 

Another story which has no plot to speak of, but 
is packed with interesting incidents, and is clearly 
a direct transcript of life, is Mr. M. Little’s “ At 
the Sign of the Burning Bush.” It is a story of 
three Scotch divinity students, their struggles and 
vicissitudes, their successes and failures. They are 
characterized for us in very lifelike fashion, and 
we are given a truly photographic picture of their 
existence at the various stages of their careers — 
a picture from which no detail is thought too petty 
for exclusion. It is a humdrum and uneventful 
sort of life with which the book acquaints us, but of 
its essential truthfulness we are never in any doubt. 
If the young men with whose professional fortunes 
we are here concerned do not answer to our precon- 
ceived and conventional idea of what Scotch minis- 
ters are like, they are at least authentic examples of 
humankind, as are also the women folk with whom 
they are associated by the ties of blood or friendship. 





But if the tone of present-day ecclesiastical circles 
in Scotland be fairly represented in this work, the 
modern departure from its traditional zeal and aus- 
terity is certainly surprising. 

After a long silence, Mr. Henryk Sienkiewicz 
gives us “ Whirlpools,” a novel of contemporary 
Poland, added to the group which already includes 
“ Without Dogma” and “ The Children of the Soil.” 
Unfortunately, the tried translator of his other novels 
is dead, and the new work has fallen into the hands 
of a literary journeyman whose intentions may be 
of the best, but whose performance is stiff and un- 
gainly. The translator’s only idea of dealing with 
an idiomatic or picturesque phrase is to put it into 
bald and literal English, leaving the reader to puz- 
zle out the meaning as best he may. Aside from 
this handicap, the new work presents itself to us as 
a rather labored effort to give organic shape to a 
great mass of undigested material. It has to do 
with the socialistic and agrarian unrest of the pres- 
ent time, and the confusion of unbalanced counsels 
among the men who should be the leaders of the 
race. The author himself does not seem to have a 
definite programme or an orderly system of ideas ; 
and this, at least, is to be expected from one who is 
as bitterly satirical and as destructively critical as 
he. His hero is a weak but generous-hearted aris- 
tocrat who in his boyhood had seduced a peasant 
girl upon his estate. The girl reappears many years 
after, having lived for a long time in England, where 
she has been adopted by a wealthy man of affairs. 
She is now a highly educated woman and a consider- 
able heiress, and her betrayer meets her as a new 
acquaintance, having no idea that he has ever seen 
her before. Her charm captivates him, and he 
becomes her declared lover, only to be confronted 
with the revelation of her past. For a time he is 
dazed, for such a marriage would be a serious busi- 
ness in that society of caste and prejudice; but his 
love is such that he still resolves to take the step. 
But the woman is too proud to accept the alliance if 
he is to make any mental reservations; he fails in 
the test, through his inherent weakness of character. 
So the story ends dismally enough, and the close is 
made even gloomier by the accidental death of a 
young girl who is a sort of secondary heroine —a 
bright and beautiful creature who falls an accidental 
victim to mob violence. The philosopher who, like 
a Greek chorus, comments upon the whole tragic 
perplexity, thus voices the message of the work : 

“ Whirlpools !——and of sand! Sand is burying the 
whole of Poland and transforming her into a wilder- 
ness, in which jackals live. If this is so, then it 
would be best to put « bullet in the head.” But yet 
“ She lives in every one of us, in all of us together, 
and will survive all the whirlpools in the world. 
And we will set our teeth and will continue to suffer 
for Thee, Mother, and we — and if God so wills it — 
and our children and grandchildren will not renounce 
neither Thee nor hope.” With this faintly qualified 
outburst of pessimism the story ends. 

Witi1aM Morton Payne. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Fervently as English gardeners may 
bless the memory of the late F. W. 
Meyer for setting forth the possibili- 
ties of “ Rock and Water Gardens” so sensibly and 
alluringly, Americans will find in his book far 
greater reasons for according him their gratitude, 
since on this side of the Atlantic almost nothing has 
been done in the field he chose for his own. A sin- 
cere student of nature in her more artistic aspects, 
with a knowledge of soils and stones equalled by 
his knowledge of the needs of the infinite variety 
of plants that have an affinity for rocky or watery 
places, Mr. Meyer studied out the best possible way 
of bringing these together so as to make art forget 
itself and nature seem supreme. With great care 
and patience he has shown us how a rock-garden or 
a water-garden, or a combination of the two, should 
be planned and built in a manner to convert the 
barren horrors of an ordinary “ rockery,” or a pool, 
into a congenial home for a vast number of beautiful 
. and interesting plants. A stretch of old retaining- 
wall of stone was his delight, and reach a of time- 
worn brick-work meant such opportunity as he 
loved ; but lacking these, he told us, cheerfully 
enough, how to go to work with new stones and fresh- 
burned brick to lay walls that shall vie with those 
in interest. The American gardener is always 
seriously handicapped by the climate of our arid 
summers, our late and inconstant springs, and our 
early frosts; and for him there is no “Heath 
Garden ” such as is described in the chapter added 
by Mr. Dallimore of the Royal Gardens at Keu. 
Otherwise there is much in this charming volume 
to stimulate and encourage plant-growers in this 
country. It is published in the attractive “Country- 
Life Library ” of Messrs. Scribner’s Sons. 


Rock gardens 
and flower pools. 


Comparatively few readers or tourists 
have very clear ideas of what consti- 
tutes a Cathedral church in England, 
or what reasons there may be for the existence of 
the ecclesiastical establishments thus designated. 
Miss Helen Marshall Pratt anticipates the publica- 
tion of a promised series of monographs, and in a 
comprehensive volume of less than six hundred 

gives an admirable guide-book to “The Cathedral 
Churches of England ” (Duffield), valuable not only 
to those who are fortunate enough to take it in hand 
and visit the various Cathedral towns, but also to the 
many who must travel abroad in library chairs. A 
proper sense of proportion and a systematic arrange- 
ment characterize the book. All the Cathedral 
churches of England are not of like interest. A 
page each suffices to record all that need be said 
of the Cathedrals of the modern sees of Truro, 
Wakefield, Birmingham, and Manchester ; and as 
Westminster Abby was a Cathedral for ten years 
only in the middle of the sixteenth century (a fact 
usually overlooked by writers) it receives no atten- 
tion whatever. The introductory chapters give much 


A handbook 
of English 
Cathedrals. 





information in condensed form about the Cathedral 
establishment and officers, the Cathedral fabric, 
architectural styles, stained glass, and practical 
suggestions; and the thirty-two Cathedrals are 
separately treated in the alphabetical order of the 
Cathedral towns. St. Paul’s Cathedral under this 
arrangement is treated in its proper place as the 
Cathedral church of the see of London. The classi- 
fication of the Cathedrals into those of the Old 
Foundation, of the New Foundation, and of the 
Modern Foundation, is the best that could be made. 
The book gives useful and interesting lessons in 
ecclesiastical and architectural history and church 
polity. The popular glossary furnishes a further 
fund of architectural and antiquarian lore. 


" The many readers of Professor 
ine ne Gospel and Shailer Mathews will probably agree 

that this is his most interesting and 
helpful book. It has more than a transient value, 
but it is eminently timely. It is a sound piece of 
Christian apologetic, positive, practical, persuasive. 
Its pages are not strewn with theological compost 
or littered with the dry bones of Gospel criticism, 
but the reader is impressed constantly with the fact 
that behind every statement there lies not only a 
serious purpose but an adequate scholastic equip- 
ment. These affirmations respecting the paramount 
value of religion, the permanent importance of the 
gospels, and the supreme significance of Jesus,— all 
these declarations carry the implications of mature 
reflection and mastery of the topics discussed. This 
is a strong, sane book, which ought to be widely 
read. The author faces the difficulties of our modern 
situation with clear insight and perfect frankness ; 
and he shows with literary skill and convincing logic 
that while some old notions must be abandoned, the 
essential facts and forces of historical Christianity 
not only remain untouched by destructive criticism 
but issue from this searching examination with . 
increased beauty and power. Of the ten chapters, 
those on “Jesus the Christ” and “The Power of 
the Social Gospel” are peculiarly attractive and 
helpful. (Macmillan). 


Professor Werner Sombart, the emi- 
of scientific nent Berlin sociologist is quoted as 
coctaliom. saying that Karl Marx has “drawn 
a great deal of strength from the fact that he has 
so frequently been misunderstood.” Just in what 
degree wrong inferences from his teaching have 
strengthened him, may be an open question; but 
there is no question that both his followers and his 
enemies contradict each other amazingly as to 
fundamental points of his doctrine. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Spargo’s admirably lucid, direct, 
and unimpassioned life of Marx (B. W. Huebsch) is 
helpful to those who already have some knowledge 
of the father of scientific socialism, although it is at 
the same time sufficiently elementary to serve as a 
starting-point for a study of the great German’s 
doctrines and work. Mr. Spargo is a socialist, but 
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he is not a fanatic, and his book is a frank picture 
of an irascible, frequently intolerant, and sometimes 
unfair propagandist, but a fundamentally honest 
and devoted reformer, whose work, though full of 
errors and inconsistencies, nevertheless compassed 
the organization of ‘the greatest political movement 
in history.” If Marx contradicted himself, he did 
so, we are told, because he was constantly reaching 
new and broader points of view, as every progressive 
thinker must do; if some of his contentions have been 
disproved and some of his prophecies have failed, the 
class-struggle is moving toward a crisis substantially 
as he foresaw it, and there is at least a possibility 
of the triumph of the codperative movement which 
he so confidently predicted. The volume is more 
than a socialistic appeal, it is a carefully-made con- 
tribution to biographical literature, an appreciation 
of the work of a man who was a poet before he was 
a philosopher, and a pathetic account of a life of 
heroism and suffering which was closely linked to 
other beautiful lives. A chapter devoted to a detailed 
analysis of “The Communist Manifesto,” another 
handling the epoch-making treatise on “Capital,” 
and a final chapter entitled “His Achievements,” 
make up the philosophical part of the volume, and 
form an. adequate statement of Marxian doctrine 
and influence. 


It is an odd combination of poets that 
Professor Woodberry has brought 
together as exemplifications of poetic 
energy in his volume on “The Inspiration of Poetry” 
(Macmillan). Three English—Marlowe, Gray, and 
Byron; one Portuguese — Camoens ; one Italian — 
Tasso; and one Latin— Lucretius, each displays 
some phase of emotion. Marlowe’s emotion was 
“an aspiration of all the faculties, the individual 
making out toward the infinite in all ways,” since he 
was a true child of the Renaissance in its yearning 
for the impossible. Gray, who on the whole is 
treated rather apologetically, displayed the emotion 
of those who saw the new light of the romantic move- 
ment, for he discovered the romance of primitive 
literature and felt the love of wild and majestic 
scenery ; there may not be much poetic madness in 
the “ Elegy,” but there is in “The Bard.” Byron’s 
passion burst forth in his practical enthusiasm for 
political liberty, so that he became for England the 
voice of the French Revolution; his poetic energy 
lay there much more than in his personal discovery 
of the romance of the Orient and of the sentiment 
of history in landscape. Camoens saw the world in 
the sixteenth century, when Portugal was penetrat- 
ing every sea, and thus became the “poet of world- 
discovery.” Tasso, who lived during the Catholic 
Reaction and does not therefore represent in Italy 
a time of pulsing passion, wrote a poem which is 
marked by emotion divorced from action, mere feel- 
ing. “In his poetry,” says Professor Woodberry, 
“art is seen on the way to music”; and this being 
80, Tasso is not, we should say, a good illustration 

poetic energy marking an emotional upheaval of 
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the race. To speak of him as “the forerunner and 
prophet of the age of music soon to dawn after him” 
is to confuse the functions of the poet and the musi- 
cian. “ Lucretius stood in the dawn of scientific 
reason,” and he conceived of his subject in terms of 
poetry; he had a consuming passion for truth, and 
a heart pledged to the service of his race. To say 
with Professor Woodberry that of the above poets 
“each represented some mood of the world at a 
culminating point, and with intensity,” exceeds our 
courage; but we can say that they display poetic 
energy with an intensity born of their genius and 
their time. 


Poet,dreamer, mystic, seer of visions, 
philosopher, vagabond, and artist to 
his finger-tips, Mr. O’Dermid W. 
Lawler (if that be his real name) presents in auto- 
biographical form a strange and engrossing record 
of things experienced and imagined during a life- 
time outwardly obscure and even commonplace, but 
lived with an intensity and fashioned with an artistic 
touch that make it a thing curiously attractive if not 
wonderful to contemplate. “East London Visions ” 
(Longmans) is the book’s title, and the characters 
introduced and scenes depicted are of the humble 
sort, but all infused with life and reality by the 
narrator’s magic skill. Although a sentence in the 
preface explains that “the significance of the story 
with its visions as here printed will . . . best be 
understood when it is considered as an Essay in 
Values, an attempt to show the supremacy of the 
Christian Religion, though not as commonly under- 
stood,” nevertheless the tone of the book is by no 
means didactic or homiletic ; the purpose is far from 
being tiresomely in evidence. The Celtic strain in 
the narrator’s composition, derived from a father 
who is depicted as a character of extraordinary force 
and originality, accounts for much of the peculiar 
pathos and humor in the book. Let a fragmentary 
specimen of the author’s style be here introduced. 
Recalling his childhood days he writes: “ Boys 
then had advantages: there was no electric light. 
Candles and rushlights revealed immeasureable 
values in interiors, faces, forms, which the electric 
light kills. The candles had smouldering wicks. You 
could blow them out, and then blow them in again. 
The old nurse Grigsum frequently did it, in the 
intervals of her boisterous fairy stories.” Further 
chapters from this same oddly interesting life are 
half promised. Asa happy blend of fact and fiction, 
poetry and philosophy, romance and realism, the 
book possesses unusual attractions. 


Memories and 
musings of a 
vagabond poet. 


Lady Dorchester continues the mem- 
oirs of her father (Lord Broughton) 
in a third and fourth volume of his 
“Recollections of a Long Life” (the first twe 
volumes of which were reviewed in Tue Dit of 
Sept. 16, 1909), bringing the work down from 1822 
to 1834. In these years Lord Broughton’s interests 
and activities had chiefly to do with home politics, 
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and especially with the series of events culminating 
in Roman Catholic emancipation (1829) and the 
Reform Bill of 1832. Together with affairs of 
church and state, social happenings and the doings 
and sayings of noted contemporaries claim much of 
his lordship’s attention ; and an appendix gives his 
account of “The Destruction of Lord Byron’s Mem- 
oirs,” and also a letter (now first published) from 
Count Pietro Gamba to Mrs. Leigh, containing full 
details of Byron’s last illness and his death. As in 
the first two volumes, the Diary and the privately- 
printed “ Recollections” are alternately drawn upon 
to make up the record. As Lord Broughton lived 
to the age of eighty-three (dying in 1869), and as 
the volumes now issued close with the year 1834, 
there still remains a goodly portion of reminiscent 
matter to publish, should there be a call for it. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


To collect cosmogenetic myths of Indian tribes who 
have not advanced so far in civilization as to lose their 
memory of the folk tales of their race, is a fascinating 
pursuit of the scientist, to which Dr. Clinton Hart 
Merriam has yielded — with the result that we have, 
added to his innumerable books and papers on zodlog- 
ical and botanical subjects, “ The Dawn of the World” 
(A. H. Clark Co.), a collection of “Myths and Weird 
Tales told by the Merwan Indians of California.” The 
primary purpose of the book is to present these stories 
as a contribution to scientific ethnological and mytholo- 
gical knowledge and folklore. But a popular character 
is given to the tales; and the illustrations furnished by 
distinguished artists, some of them in color, make the 
presentation especially rich and interesting. 

The new edition of “ Who’s Who in America” for 
1910-1911, edited by Albert Nelson Marquis and pub- 
lished by Messrs. A. N. Marquis & Co., is now at hand. 
This edition may be said to mark the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of this invaluable publication, the first 
volume having been issued in 1899; and it is inter- 
esting to note that, starting with 870 pages, the work 
has grown until it now contains 2,648 pages, or nearly 
three times the original number. In his preface the 
editor states that the labor pertaining to the prepara- 
tion of this edition for the press has been much greater 
than for that of any previous one, owing to the fact 
that practically every sketch has been rewritten since 
the 1908-9 issue. Much new material has been added, 
making in all a total of 17,546 sketches, of which 
2,831 are entirely new. 

It is not easy to see just what purpose is served by 
Mr. Milton Bronner’s book on Maurice Hewlett (John 
W. Lace & Co.). A meagre biography, bald summaries 
of certain stories, and commonplace remarks on each 
pablished work, make up the volume. Mr. Hewlett’s 
works are not so difficult of assimilation that they 
require to be done up in predigested tablets for the 
benefit of intellectual dyspeptics. Anyone who does not 
feel more comfortable after reading one of Mr. Hew- 
lett’s charming stories than after going through Mr. 
Bronner’s book about them had better consult a special- 
ist. Books on books are worth while only when they 





add to the reader's intelligent comprehension of the 
books criticised or drive him with enthusiasm to read 
and study them himself. The thin criticism and the 
fulsome praise of this volume have produced, it seems 
to us, exactly the opposite effect. 





NOTES, 


“The English Moral Plays,” by Dr. Elbert N. S. 
Thompson, is a monograph published under the auspices 
of Yale University as an issue in the series of “ Transac- 
tions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences.” 

«“ Writings on American History,” compiled for the 
year 1908 by Miss Grace Gardner Griffin, is the third 
annual volume in the important bibliographical series 
to which it belongs. It bears the imprint of the Mac- 
millan Co. 

A new volume in the “ University Studies” issued 
from the institution at Urbana is provided by Dr. Louis 
John Paetow’s study of “ The Arts Course at Medieval 
Universities, with Special Reference to Grammar and 
Rhetoric.” 

«An Explorer’s Adventures in Tibet,” by Mr. A. 
Henry Savage Landor, is a retelling for young readers 
of the story of the author’s famous journey made in 
1897. The book has many pictures, and is published by 
the Messrs. Harper. 

Professor Walter Raleigh’s introduction to the 1905 
edition of Hakluyt (MacLehose) is now reprinted in a 
volume by itself under the title of “The English Voy- 
ages of the Sixteenth Century.” It is a brilliant esssay, 
well deserving of this separate publication. 

Richard Wagner’s polemical essay on “Judaism in 
Music,” both the original of 1850 and the supplement 
of 1869, is translated into English, with introduction 
and notes, by Mr. Edwin Evans, and the book is 
imported by Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The “Physical and Commercial Geography ” which 
has resulted from the collaborative efforts of Professor 
Herbert E. Gregory, Albert G. Keller, and Avard L. 
Bishop, all three members of the Yale faculty, is a short 
volume of text (with a few illustrations) designed for 
the use of college students. Messrs. Ginn & Co. are the 
publishers. 

An interesting little book published by Messrs. Ginn 
& Co. for the International School of Peace gives us a 
translation of “ The Great Design of Henry IV.” from 
Salby’s memoirs, and Edward Everett Hale’s essay on 
“The United States of Europe,” written in 1871 for 
“Old and New.” The volume is edited by Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead, who contributes a historical introduction. 

Dr. Lewis Henry Haney’s “ Congressional History 
of Railways in the United States to 1850” was pub- 
lished two years ago as adoctoral thesis by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The author has since continued the 
work to cover the period 1850-1887, and the second 
volume, even bulkier than the first, is now published by 
the University. The two sections together constitute a 
monograph of over six hundred pages. 

In commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the “Harvard Monthly,” it has been thought wise to 
illustrate the literary quality of that example of college 
journalism by publishing a volume of “ Selected Poems ” 
that first a) when their authors were under- 
graduates. irty-six writers are represented, among 
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them the well-known names of Mr. George Santayana, 
Mr. Bliss Carman, Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson, Mr. 
William Vaughn Moody, Mr. Philip Henry Savage, 
Mr. Joseph Trumbull Stickney, and others almost as 
familiar to the general reader. We doubt very much 
if any other of our universities could make such a 
showing as this. 

Two briefly annotated and otherwise commendable 
book-lists have recently been issued by the Seattle 
Public Library, — one of them being “ A List of Books 
for Teachers in the Seattle Public Library ” (the books, 
not the teachers, are there to be found, we infer); the 
other, “A Brief Descriptive List of Books with Sug- 
— Outline of Study” on the subject of the “Pacific 
Northwest.” These lists were prepared by members of 
the library staff. 

Dr. William J. Rolfe, a distinguished educator and 
Shakespearian scholar, died at Tisbury, Mass., July 7, 
at the age of eighty-three. He was born in Massachu- 
setts, was educated at Amherst College, and spent the 
most of his life in his native State, mainly at Cambridge. 
He was a teacher in his earlier years, and was the first, 
it is said, to introduce the systematic teaching of En- 
glish literature in the schools of this country — a work 
for which he deserves lasting commemoration. He 
edited, with critical notes, many editions of standard En- 
glish works — among them an edition of Shakespeare in 
forty volumes, which are said to have had an enormous 
sale. The list of publications to his credit make an 
extensive catalogue. Dr. Rolfe wrote much on literary 
and critical topics, and was an always welcome contrib- 
utor to Tue Dian. 





List OF NEW Books, 


[The following list, containing 54 titles, includes books 
received by Tux Diau since its last issue.] 
BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

An American Citizen: The Life of William Henry Baldwin, Jr. 
By John Graham Brooks. With portrait in photogravure, 
12mo, M41 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

Princess Helene von Racowitza: An Autobiography. Trans- 
lated by Cecil Mar. With portrait in photogravure, large 
8vo, 421 pages. Macmillan Co. $3.50 net. 

Astir: A Publisher's Life-Story. By John Adams Thayer. 12mo, 
302 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.20 net. 


HISTORY. 

A History of English Versification. By Jacob Schipper, 
Ph.D. 8vo, 390 pages. Oxford University Press. $2.90 net. 

Europe Since 1815. By Charlies Douner Hazen. With maps, 
large 8vo, 830 pages. ‘ American Historical Series.”” Mac- 
millan Co. $3. net. 

St. Nicotine of the Peace Pipe. By Edward Vincent Heward. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 297 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Sea-Power, and Other Studies. By Admiral Sir Cyprian 
Bridge, G.C.B. 12mo, 311 pages. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

History of the Great American Fortunes. By Gustavus 
Myers. Volume III., with portraits, 8vo, 413 pages, Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. $1.50. 

History of Reconstruction in Louisiana. By John Rose 
Ficklen. Large 8vo, 234 pages. *‘ Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science.” Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. Paper. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Gathered Leaves from the Prose of Mary E. Coleridge’ 
With memoir by Edith Sichel. With portrait in photograv- 
ure, large 8vo, 338 pages. E.P. Dutton & Co. $2. net. 

Mark Twain’s Speeches. With introduction by William 


Dean Howells. With portrait, 8vo, 488 pages. Harper & 
Brothers. §2. net. 





Shelley’s Prose in the Bodleian Manuscripts. Edited by 
A. H. Koszul. 16mo, 148 pages. ‘Oxford Library of Prose 
and Verse.” Oxford University Press. 

The Ways of Yale in the Consulship of Plancus. Fy Henry 
A. Beers. New and enlarged edition; illustrated, 16mo, 
304 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.20 net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Works of Walter Pater. First volume: The Renaissance; 
Marius the Epicurean. With frontispiece in photogravure, 
large 8vo. Macmillan Co. Per vol., #2. net. 

Works of George Meredith, Memorial Edition. New vol- 
umes: The Egotist. Each illustrated in photogravure, etc., 
8vo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Sold only in sets by sub- 
scription.) 

Works of Anatole France. Edited by Frederic Chapman. 
New volume: The Elm-Tree on the Mall, translated by 
M. P. Willcock. Large 8vo, 237 pages. John Lane Co. $2. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 

The Knights of Edited and translated, with 
introduction, by Benjamin Bickley Rogers, M.A. Large 8vo, 
246 pages. Macmillan Co. $3.50 net. 

English Poems. Edited, with notes, by Walter C. Bronson. 
8vo, 424 pages. University of Chicago Press. $1.50 net. 

Poems, Ballads, and Tales in Verse for Reading and 

Reciting. With frontispiece in photogravure, 8vo, 260 pages. 
London: Stanley Paul & Co. 


FICTION. 

Erewhon; or, Over the Range. By Samuel Butler. New edi- 
tion; 12mo, 233 pages. E.P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Erewhon Revisited Twenty Years Later. By Samuel Butler. 
12mo, 337 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Vera of the Strong Heart, By Marion Mole. 12mo, 300 
pages. G.P. Putnam Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Rust of Rome. By Warwick Deeping. With frontispiece 
in color, 12mo, 400 pages. Cassell & Co. $1.20 net. 

Elizabeth Daveney. By Claire de Pratz. 12mo, 325 pages. 
Mitchell Kennerly. $1.50. 

When Love Calls Men to Arms. By Stephen Chalmers. 
Illustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 352 pages. Small, Maynard 
&Co. $1.50. 

The Way Up. By M. P. Willcocks. 12mo, 408 pages. John 
Lane Co. $1.50, 

Fanny Lambert. By Henry de Vere Stacpoole. 12mo, 312 
pages. R.F.Fenno & Co. $1.50. 

Holborn Hill. By Christian Tearle, 
Edward J. Clode. $1. net. 

The Soul of a Serf: A Romance of Love and Valor among 
the Angles and Saxons. By J. Breckenridge Ellis. Illus- 
trated in color, etc., 8vo, 327 pages. Laird & Lee. $1.50. 

Engaged Girl Sketches. By Emily Calvin Blake. With 
frontispiece. 12mo, 156 pages. Forbes & Co. $1. 

Why Doctor Dobson Became a Quack, and Other Stories. 
By P. J. Noyes. 12mo, 280 pages. Cochrane Publishing Co. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Pompeii. Painted by Alberto Pisa; described by W. M. Mac- 
Kenzie. Large 8vo, 175 pages. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

The Valley of Aosta: A Descriptive and Historica! Sketch of 
an Alpine Valley. By Felice Ferrero. Illustrated in color, 
etc., large 8vo, 824 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2. net. 

A Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt, from Abydos 
to the Sudan Frontier. By Arthur E. P. Weigall. 12mo, 504 
pages. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

From Irish Castles to French Chateaux. By Norma 
Bright Carson. Illustrated, 8vo, 241 pages. Smith, May- 
nard & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Alps. By Sir Martin Conway: illustrated by L. Edna 
Walter. 12mo, 204 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Mountain That Was “God”: The Peak Which the 
Indians Called “ Tacoma.” By John H. Williams. Illus- 
trated in color, etc., large 8vo, 111 pages. Published by the 
author. Cloth, $1. net; paper, 50 cts. net. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
Wool-Growing and the Tariff: A Study in the Economic 
History of the United States. By Chester Whitney Wright. 
Ph.D. 8yo, 362 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. net. 
age-Earning Women. By Annie Marion MacLean, Ph.D.; 
With introduction by Grace H. Dodge. 12mo, 202 pages. 
“ Citizen’s Library.” Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 


12mo, 352 pages. 
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Governmental Action for Social Welfare. By Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, Ph.D. 12mo, 226 pages. ** American Progress 
Series.” Macmillan Co. §$1. net. 

The Future of Trade-Unionism and Capitalism in a Demo- 
cracy. By Charles W. Eiiot, LL.D. 12mo, 128 pages. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1. net. 

Social Insurance: A Programme of Social Reform. By Henry 
Rogers Seager. 12mo, 175 pages. “‘ American Social Progress 
Series.” Macmillan Co. $1. net. 

Why I Am a Socialist. By Charles Edward Russell. 
301 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

The Sovranty of Society. By Hugh E. M. Stutfield. 
$24 pages. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Writings on American History: A Bibliography of Books 
and Articles on United States and Canadian History pub- 
lished during the year 1908. By Grace Gardner Griffin. 
Large 8vo, 174 pages. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

A New Shakespearean Dictionary. By Richard John 
Cunliffe, M.A. Large 8vo, 342 pages. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50 net. 

Stocks and the Stock Market: The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Edited by Emory 
R. Johnson. Large 8vo, 264 pages. Philadelphia: American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Paper. 

Journal of the Society which Conducts The Monthly Anthol- 
ogy and Boston Review. With introduction by M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe. With frontispiece, large 8vo, 344 pages. 
Boston Athenzum. 


EDUCATION. 


French Anecdotes. By W.F. Giese and C. D. Cool. 16mo, 
138 pages. “ Heath’s Modern Language Series.” D. C. 
Heath & Co. 40 cts. net. 

The Apollo Song Book for Male Voices. By Frederick E. 
Chapman and Charles E. Whiting. Large 8vo, 264 pages. 
Ginn & Co. 

Around the World: Book Five. for Fifth and Sixth Grade. 
By Stella W. Carroll Tolman ; edited by Clarence F. Carroll. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 309 pages. “ New Century Geographical 
Series.” Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Zaire: A Tragedy in Verse in Five Acts. By Voltaire; edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Charles W.Cabeen. With 
portrait, 16mo, 100 pages. ‘‘Heath’s Modern Language 
Series.”” D.C. Heath & Co. 30 cts. net. 

The Index Guide to Buffalo and Niagara Falls. By Fred- 
erik Atherton Fernald. With map and iligstrations, 1é6mo, 
22%4 pages. Buffalo, N. Y.: Frederik A. Fernald. 25 cts, net. 

What to do at Recess. By George Ellsworth Johnson. 
Illustrated, 16mo, 33 pages. Ginn & Co. 2 cts. net. 


8vo, 


12mo, 








¥. M. HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx. 





AUTHORS AIDED BY EXPERT, JUDICIOUS CRITICISM, 
intelligent revision of manuscripts, correct preparation for 
= press, and neat and accurate typewriting. Special attention 
to Dramatic work and novels. Book and shorter man pts 
. Address C. A. Huling, Director, The Progress Literary 

, 210 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPER? 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Addrest 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NBW YORK CITY 
ALL. CUToOR- PERT BOOKS 
subject. 


BOOKS. no matter on what Write ua Wocan gel 
Catalogue free 








you any book ever published. Please state wants. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Suumenen, See. 


STUDY and PRACTICE of FRENCH in Four Parts 


L. + mam, Author and Publisher, 1930 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
and 





in 
* grade: Easent Essentials of Grammar 
carefully graded. 
uirements for 


4th edition, revised, with 
™Part IIT. ($1.00): © 
tered ocdioge Bert 


ys 
a view to introduction. 








LIBRARY ORDERS 


OUR facilities for promptly and completely filling 
orders from public libraries are unexcelled. Our 
location in the publishing center of the country en- 
ables us to secure immediately any book not in our 
very large stock. Our prices will be found to be the 
lowest for all parts of the United States. 


Requests for Quotations Receive Prompt Attention. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














and students wishing to receive 


BOOKBUYERS interesting catalogues of second- 


hand books should send a card to W. HE & SONS, 
Ltd., Booksellers, Cambridge, Eng. 100, 000 volumes in stock. 
Novels, short 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN scovice’siaye, 


essays, etc., correctly typed. Two-color effects a specialty ; 
a useful form for text books. Revision. Standard rates. 
N. E. WEEKS, 5614 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 


BOOK LABELS 


1,000 Gummed Book Labels, size 1x2 inches, printed with 
your name, space for number, and appropriate sentiment, 
75 cents; 3,000 (same name or three different), $1.50. 


THE SAMPLE CARD SHOP 


151 LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 














In studying circulation remember quality 
is equally important with quantity. Ten 
thousand readers, and every one a tenta- 
tive buyer of your books, is better than 
100,000 scattered circulation where you 
“may hit somebody.” Publishers can’t 
afford “general publicity.” 

— Publisher’s Weekly. 














SEND YouR “WANTS” TO 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS COMPANY 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 
651-853 SIXTH AVE. (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


Including Including 
FRENCH MEDICAL 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


Ay — books and works concerning 
M AND HER 
FOREIGN HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 


BOOKS “is 


Special facilities for supplying Schools, Colleges and 
Libraries. Catalogues on Application. 
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PERSECUTION ! 


The aoe to Suppress 


Rindes d toeh One | 


This lecture deals with the action of 
Orchestra Hall Trustees in refusing 
to renew the lease of the Independent 
Religious Society, although it had been 
a satisfactory tenant for five years. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 10 cents. 
OTHER WORKS BY MR. MANGASARIAN: 


The Story of My Mind, or How I Became a Rationalist. 0c. | 
The Truth About Jesus: Is Hea Myth? Cloth,$1. Paper, We. | 
A New Catechism. Fifth Ed’n, with Portrait of Author. $1. | 
Mangasarian-Crapsey Debate on the Historicity of Jesus. 25c. | 


PRINTED LECTURES AT 10 CENTS A COPY: 
John Huss, The Man Who Struck the First Blow. 
Is the Morality of Jesus Sound ? 

Is Life Worth Living Without Immortality? 
Rome-Rule in Ireland with Postlude on Ferrer. 
How the Bible was Invented. 

The Kingdom of God in Geneva under Calvin. 
The Martyrdom of Hypatia. 

Morality Without God. 


Any of this literature sent POSTPAID on receipt of price. 


Independent Religious Society 


203 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 














Mf Interest to Librarians 


The books advertised and reviewed in this 


public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities 


In addition to these books we have an excep- 
tionally large stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers — a more complete assortment than 
can be found on the shelves of any other 
bookstore in the United States. We solicit 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McCLuRG & Co. 


CHICAGO 
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of 


Famous Americans 
By JACQUES REICH 


17 subjects from authentic sources. 
$20.00 to $50.00. 


Etched Portraits of 


Famous Authors 


10 subjects. $6.00 to $25.00 each. 


Ideal for the Home or School Library 


Arrangements for private plates may be made by mail. 
Send for descriptive Price List. 


JACQUES REICH 8 #5 


NEW YORK 


7 





MR. OWEN JOHNSON’S 


‘Lawrenceville Stories 


THE VARMINT 


“It’s a wonder. ... And the joyful pathos of the last install- 
ment choked me all up—it was so true, and generally and 


specifically bully.” — Boorn TarKINGTON. 


12mo, 306 pages. Illustrated by Gruger, $1.50. 


THE HUMMING BIRD 
One of the most amusing baseball slang stories ever written. 
l2mo. IUustrated. 50 cents. 


THE PRODIGIOUS HICKEY 


Originally published as “The Eternal Boy.” The first 
Lawrenceville story. 12mo. IUustrated. $1.50. 





| The Baker & Taylor Co., Publishers, N. Y. 





The only biography of the founder of modern Socialism 


KARL MARX: His Life and Work 
By JOHN SPARGO 
$2.50 net; $2.70 carriage paid. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth avenue, New York City 








Catalogue 16—Books About lowa 
Catalogue 17—High Grade Americana 


Just ready and sent to any address on receipt of a post 
card. They contain some extremely rare 


THE TORCH PRESS BOOK SHOP, Cedar Rapids, lowa 














THE BIOLOGY OF SEX 


ls the solution of « problem that In of Interet to all men and 
think. The 


women who theory advanced by the author is 
backed up by the latest disclosures of biology and evolution. 
50 cents, postpaid. (Stamps, cash, or money order.) 
THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS, Inc. 
17 Wentworth Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
WE sell the Books YOU want 





THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 





